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Voluntary Labor Arbitration 


By J. Nosie BrapEn 
Tribunal Vice-President, American Arbitration Association 


HE PRESIDENT created the National War Labor 

Board by Executive Order on January 12 of this 
year to settle disputes between management and labor. 
One of the most significant statements in the Executive 
Order is that it “does not apply to labor disputes for 
which procedures for adjustment or settlement are 
otherwise provided, until those procedures have been 
exhausted.” Thus, if the parties to a collective bar- 
gaining agreement provide for voluntary arbitration, 
they are assured that they may settle their differences 
without intervention by the government. 

The new legislation freezing wages and prices does 
not, in itself, affect this situation except insofar as it 
limits the right of parties either by agreement or by 
arbitration to pay wages in excess of the regulations 
promulgated by the national authority. 


What procedures do parties follow in the democratic 
methods of settling disputes? 


They are: mediation, conciliation, and voluntary ar- 
bitration. These processes are so frequently linked 
together in the public press and confused in the public 
mind that it will be well to pause for a moment and 
consider the differences between the three. There is 
little difference between conciliation and mediation. 
Conciliation is the act of a third party bringing to- 
gether the two parties in dispute for a negotiation for 
settlement of that dispute. Mediation, on the other 
hand, is the process whereby the third party not only 
brings the two parties together, but actively partici- 
pates in the negotiation, generally consulting with each 
of the parties separately and, by persuasion, effecting 
a compromise acceptable to both. 

Arbitration, however, is a judicial process. The arbi- 
trator is a judge. The parties are required to submit 
evidence and each is permitted to cross-examine the 
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evidence of the other. Upon the evidence submitted, 
the arbitrator makes his award, which, by prior agree- 
ment of the parties, is final and binding upon them. 


How can one be assured of arbitration in the settlement 
of a labor controversy? 


The method generally used by labor and manage- 
ment to assure themselves of this right of self-deter- 
mination is to incorporate an arbitration clause in the 
collective bargaining agreement as the final step in the 
grievance machinery specified in the agreement. To 
those charged with the responsibility of setting up 
grievance machinery in collective bargaining agree- 
ments, one particular warning is advisable: Do not 
depend merely upon such a provision as: “We agree 
to arbitrate all disputes,’ because when the dispute 
arises and conciliation and mediation have failed, the 
parties will almost invariably find it difficult to agree 
upon the arbitrator or upon the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in bringing the matter to settlement through 
arbitration. 

The agreement should provide a very definite pro- 
cedure. A collective bargaining agreement, however, 
is not the place in which to set forth at length the 
procedure to be followed in the arbitration. That in- 
strument is primarily intended to embody the agree- 
ment of the parties concerning wages, hours, conditions 
of work, questions of seniority and other matters com- 
prising the relations between the union and manage- 
ment. The remedy, or rather the safeguard, is to pro- 
vide that the arbitration shall be conducted under 
some established rules, devised by experts and tested 
by time and experience, and thus be assured that an 
orderly procedure will be followed. 

There must be rules to the game. No one would for 
a moment consider playing football, baseball, or any 
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other game without knowing the rules. Nor are the 
rules adopted in the middle of the game. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution to arbitration made by the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, in the seventeen years of 
its existence, is the establishment of standards of pro- 
cedure for the guidance of parties seeking arbitration 
for the determination of their disputes. 


What are these rules and how do they operate? 

Arbitration is initiated by either party notifying the 
other, in writing, of its desire to invoke the arbitration 
clause and refer their unsettled dispute to arbitration. 
This notice, of course, must contain a statement of the 
matter which is to be submitted to arbitration. A 
copy of this letter, together with a copy of the arbi- 
tration agreement, is then filed with the Arbitration 
Tribunal of the American Arbitration Association. The 
notice to the other party may be a simple one. For 
example, if management is initiating the arbitration, 
it may send a letter stating: “‘As we have been unable 
to agree upon a settlement of your claim that the 
company has violated the seniority provisions of the 
contract in the recent lay-off of five employees, (or 
such other problem as has arisen between the parties), 
we request that in accordance with clause — of our 
collective bargaining agreement this matter be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. We are sending a copy of this 
letter to the American Arbitration Association and 
asking that its rules be put into effect immediately.” 

When this letter is filed with the Association, to- 
gether with a copy of the arbitration agreement or the 
entire collective bargaining agreement, the rules are 
put into effect and the proceeding then goes forward 
in an orderly manner, as described in the rules. Within 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours after the filing of this 
letter, the Association submits to both parties a list 
of arbitrators selected from its panels. This list may 
contain ten, twelve, or twenty-five names, depending 
upon the nature of the controversy and the number 
of arbitrators required to hear and determine it. The 
parties are allowed seven days to check and return 
this list. The arbitrators suggested in any list sub- 
mitted to the parties are selected from the panels after 
full consideration of the nature of the controversy to 
be decided. The parties, however, are at liberty to 
cross from this list the names of any persons objected 
to and without giving any reasons therefor. This is a 
preservation of the Anglo-Saxon method of trial by 
jury and the right to challenge jurors. It is a preser- 
vation of the voluntary process. 

If the parties have eliminated so many names from 
the first list submitted that no agreement can be 
reached upon an arbitrator, by agreement a second or 
even a third list may be submitted. If, however, there 
is any evidence of a desire to delay the proceedings by 
refusing to agree upon arbitrators, or if speed is es- 


sential, the Association may, to avoid a deadlock, 
designate the arbitrator. 

It is our experience that this method of selecting 
arbitrators generally brings about a voluntary agree- 
ment by both parties on the arbitrator. It is also our 
experience that if the parties were to be brought to- 
gether in the same room to check the same list, no 
agreement would be reached, for every suggestion or 
selection of one party would be viewed with suspicion 
by the other. 


How are industrial panels established? 

Before going further into the procedure under the 
rules, it may be of interest to describe the national 
panel of arbitrators established by the American Ar- 
bitration Association in some sixteen hundred com- 
munities throughout the United States and available 
for service in arbitration in their respective communi- 
ties. The Association, with the aid and cooperation of 
management and labor, Chambers of Commerce, manu- 
facturers’ associations, union officials, trade and civic 
organizations, has assembled a group of people who 
might be called “peace officers”—volunteers who have 
agreed to serve in the settlement of disputes if selected 
by the parties in controversy or by the Association. 
These men have been checked and rechecked by the 
Association and other agencies to remove any doubt 
of their fitness to serve in such a capacity. The Indus- 
trial Panel of the American Arbitration Association is 
separate and distinct from its Commercial Panel, Acci- 
dent Claims Panel, and Inter-American Panel. 

Perhaps a description of what we call our “Cleveland 
plan” might be of interest. There was some comment 
that the panel in Cleveland was not truly representa- 
tive of the mutual interests of management and labor. 
The panel was then submitted to the labor unions of 
the city and they were asked to check it and to sug- 
gest any additional names from the Cleveland area 
that should be considered for membership on the panel. 
The panel simultaneously was sent to the management 
organizations of Cleveland, the Chamber of Commerce 
and others, with a similar request. Based upon the 
information and suggestions received from both man- 
agement and labor, the panel was rechecked, increased 
in size, and established as the panel for the Cleveland 
area. A similar plan is being carried out in other cities. 


How is an arbitration hearing conducted? 


When the arbitrator has been selected, the parties 
are consulted as to a date of hearing. The time is 
fixed to meet the convenience of both parties and 
arbitrators. Note the difference in arbitration from 
court procedure, You are not summoned to appear at 
10 o’clock in the morning of the day your biggest 
customer is in town. You have a choice in picking the 
time which will be most convenient to appear, and in 
the present emergency that is highly important. The 
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time for many hearings in recent months, for example, 
has been fixed late in the day in order to avoid the 
absence from the plant of important, responsible offi- 
cials during the production period. When the hear- 
ing date is fixed, it is most important that the parties 
thoroughly prepare their case. Much time will be 
saved, both by the parties and the arbitrator, if thor- 
ough preparation is made, and all necessary data as- 
sembled and made ready for examination by the ar- 
bitrator. Under the rules of the Association, the par- 
ties may be represented by attorneys, but whether or 
not they are so represented is entirely optional with 
the parties, in accordance with the voluntary method 
of arbitration. 

On the day of the hearing, the usual order of pro- 
cedure is for the complaining party first to present 
its evidence and be subject to examination by the other 
party. Then the defending party submits its evidence 
and is likewise subject to examination. The arbitrator, 
of course, is permitted to interrupt the proceedings at 
any time to ask questions and to obtain information. 
It is significant that a new spirit enters into the pro- 
ceedings at this point. Previously, each party has 
endeavored to convince the other party of the correct- 
ness of its position in the controversy. Now, for the 
first tume, the parties are required to listen carefully 
and without interruption to the other party’s pre- 
sentation of facts and evidence, and the presentation 
is made to a third person and must, therefore, be real 
evidence of the facts of the matter, and not argument 
alone. This orderly presentation of facts and argument 
in the presence of this disinterested, impartial person 
frequently brings to each side the first realization of 
the real facts underlying the controversy and a clari- 
fication of the other party’s position and at times has 
resulted in a settlement of the controversy without 
awaiting the arbitrator’s decision. 

It may be well to note here that if the parties fail to 
agree upon a time for the hearing, the arbitrator has 
the power under the rules to fix the time and give the 
parties five days’ notice thereof, and they are required 
to appear upon such notice. 

When the parties have completed the presentation 
of their evidence, it is sometimes necessary for the 
arbitrator to obtain additional information. He is 
permitted to obtain this information, however, only 
after notice to both parties of his intention to do so, 
so that they may have full knowledge of the information 
which he obtains and an opportunity to examine it 
before it is used by the arbitrator in the making of an 
award. Under some state arbitration laws the ar- 
bitrator is given the right to subpoena witnesses and 
records, either at his own volition or upon the re- 
quest of either party. 

In the course of the proceedings, the parties some- 
times file briefs, either at the arbitrator’s suggestion or 


upon their own request. When this is done the real 
meaning of the word “brief” should be observed and 
the parties should file short, concise statements rather 
than lengthy briefs. 


The Arbitration award 


Under the rules the arbitrator is permitted thirty 
days after the close of the hearing or the filing of 
briefs in which to make his award. In labor arbitra- 
tions, arbitrators frequently accompany their decisions 
with an opinion, as it is believed a discussion of the 
problem and the ruling thereon may be helpful in the 
promotion of better understanding and peaceful labor 
relations. 

Under some state arbitration laws the award of the 
arbitrator may, if necessary, be entered as a judgment 
of the appropriate court. Under those laws an award 
may also be set aside if it is proven that the arbitrator 
has been guilty of bias, misconduct, or has exceeded 
the authority conferred upon him by the parties. There 
is no review of the merits of the controversy, but 
solely a review of whether or not the parties have had 
a fair and impartial hearing and the arbitrator has 
stayed within the limits of the matters submitted to 
him by the parties. It has been the experience of the 
American Arbitration Association, however, that awards 
are carried out by both parties without any recourse to 
court procedure. Having had a fair hearing and an 
award by a disinterested, impartial person, both union 
and management, regardless of the verdict, are quick 
to accept it and carry out its requirements. 


What may be arbitrated? 


Any grievance that labor and management agree to 
submit that is not exempted by law or government regu- 
lations may be arbitrated. Many contracts contain very 
limited arbitration agreements, and experience has 
shown that such contracts more frequently result in 
deadlock and trouble than those containing wider pro- 
visions for arbitration. It is rather interesting to note 
that a legislative inquiry in New York State, following 
the first year of operation of the State Mediation 
Board, resulted in a recommendation to the Legislature 
that the scope of the arbitration law be enlarged so 
as to increase the matters that might be submitted to 
arbitration. It had previously been held by the highest 
court in the State that the parties might not submit 
to arbitration the renewal of a collective bargaining 
agreement and its terms. Under the new law such 
matter may be submitted to arbitration. 


The arbitrator and arbitration agreements 


Arbitration agreements sometimes provide that each 
party shall name an arbitrator. In effect, this means 
that each side shall appoint, not an arbitrator, but 
an advocate, and the third arbitrator then mutually 
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agreed upon has a most difficult task, for he must listen 
to and weigh the evidence and at the same time keep 
in mind the fact that his so-called colleagues are not 
really judges but representatives of the parties, each 
advocating the cause of the party by whom he was 
named. If the nature of the question is such that the 
parties believe three arbitrators should be appointed, 
all three should be appointed by mutual agreement 
and be absolutely impartial and have no relation to 
either party to the controversy. 

The tendency today, however, appears to be to pro- 
vide for the appointment of one impartial arbitrator, 
which is a most healthy sign in the progress of arbi- 
tration in labor controversies. It is also interesting to 
note that one trade union in this country has provided 
in its contracts with management that if the contro- 
versy is one concerning what might be termed a man- 
agement engineering problem, the arbitrator must be 
a qualified engineer. These problems are time-study 
and work-assignment questions and the Association 
has been called upon a number of times recently to 
select a specially qualified member of its panel to hear 
and determine such matters. 


Procedure without arbitration clause in collective 
bargaining agreement 

In the haste of making collective bargaining agree- 
ments, and the necessity for including the many pro- 
visions establishing the relationship of labor and man- 
agement, there are times when the arbitration pro- 
vision is overlooked. This does not mean, however, 
that the parties must forego arbitration. When a dis- 
pute arises under such an agreement, arbitration may 
still be had if the parties will then sign a simple agree- 
ment to submit the matter to arbitration. It need not 
be pointed out, however, that that is not the best 
time to arrive at an arbitration agreement, for in the 
heat and acrimony which a dispute frequently engen- 
ders, it is difficult to bring the parties together and se- 
cure their joint consent to submit their controversy to 
impartial determination. 

If an agreement to arbitrate is made after the dis- 
pute arises, the same procedure will be followed as 
described for an agreement contained in a collective 
bargaining contract. 

There are many types of clauses that may be used 
in collective bargaining agreements, some limiting the 
matters to be submitted and others providing for defi- 
nite steps in the operation of grievance machinery, 
with time limits controlling each step. The Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association has published a pamphlet 
giving seven clauses currently used in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. It may be obtained from the 
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Association. The text of these clauses and a discussion 
of the purposes for which each is inserted into labor 
agreements will be developed in the November issue 
of The Management Record. 


Governmental limitations 

Perhaps one of the outstanding questions in labor 
relations today is the limitation that may be placed 
upon arbitrators and arbitration agreements by recent 
Congressional legislation and Presidential orders. It 
is still too early to make any definite statement in this 
regard, but since an arbitration agreement is a con- 
tract between the parties, and as we have seen our 
commercial contracts limited by Congressional legis- 
lation and Presidential order, so we may expect that 
arbitration provisions in collective bargaining agree- 
ments will be likewise limited in their scope. It may be, 
for example, that any award increasing wages made 
by arbitrators through an agreement of the parties 
will be subject to review by the National War Labor 
Board. It would certainly appear that a wage-freezing 
law will be controlling upon the acts of either of the 
parties, or of an arbitrator in granting wage increases. 

In any event, however, there are many disputes 
that are not affected by this legislation, the prompt 
settlement of which will aid materially in the pro- 
motion of good labor relations and possibly the eli- 
mination of any necessity of going to the National 
War Labor Board or any other such agency. We are 
engaged in a war to preserve democracy. At the 
moment, every governmental agency has on its hands a 
tremendous task of performing some vital function in 
our country’s war effort and in the mobilization of 
men and munitions and resources necessary to win- 
ning the war. Any problem affecting labor relations 
that can be settled by the parties themselves, with- 
out burdening an already overworked and harassed 
War Labor Board, should be so adjusted as a patri- 
otic gesture. And every dispute settled by manage- 
ment and labor through their own procedures, jointly 
established, will help to preserve self-regulation and 
voluntary processes. 

The President has left open the door to self-regu- 
lation and has advised management and labor that 
they may settle their disputes by voluntary agreement 
and arbitration. At the same time, he has warned 
both groups that in the event they fail to do so within 
a reasonable time, the government will intervene. We 
have seen this in operation. If we do not want it ex- 
tended, then we should provide in all collective bar- 
gaining agreements for the arbitration of all disputes. 
Voluntary arbitration is the democratic process and 
the American way. 
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Plant Medical Work in Wartime 


1 te eaen medical departments have a particu- 
larly important part to play in this war. The need 
to increase production and to sustain the vitality of 
employees is constantly being stressed. Industry’s 
responsibility for assigning prospective employees to 
positions for which they are fitted has replaced the 
former function of eliminating persons with physical 
defects. The job is a big one. It calls for a knowledge 
of the fatigue, muscular agility, and physical endurance 
involved in every job in a company’s many operations. 
The results of each physical examination must be so 
accurate that the examinee will be placed in a position 
which will enable him to function at his best. Only in 
this way are industries going to meet the increasing 
demands placed upon them during this year and next. 


FUNCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


One doctor and one nurse for each thousand workers 
is generally adequate personnel for an industrial medical 
department. In actual application, however, this ratio 
varies in relation to the hazards of a company’s opera- 
tions and the extent to which the management has 
developed a physical examination program. An aver- 
age department consists of one doctor and two nurses 
per 1,500 workers. Although the ratio between doctors 
and employees varies in different companies from one 
doctor for each thousand workers to one doctor for each 
three thousand, the ratio between nurses and employees 
remains more or less constant at one nurse for each 
750 employees. 

The functions of a medical department may be ex- 
panded to include more than precautionary measures 
for employees, and, in some instances, physical examina- 
tions and medical treatment for dependents of employ- 
ees. This service may become increasingly important as 
more and more private practitioners are absorbed by 
the armed forces. However, although there seems to 
be no limit to the services of industrial medical depart- 
ments, the minimum requirements may be said to 
include: 


1. Pre-employment physical examinations and physical 
classification of examinees. 

2. Suggestion of corrective measures for defects found 
in the pre-employment examination. 

3. Periodic physical check-up, especially for those 
working in jobs involving occupational diseases, those 
who handle food, older employees and those to whom 
corrective measures were suggested at the time of the 
pre-employment examinations. 

4. Diagnosis of illness, first aid, determination of the 
authenticity of reasons given by employees for absence. 


5. Assistance to employees wishing dental or medical 
care or hospitalization. 

6. Supervision of hospitalization plans and other 
plans for medical service. 

7. Diagnosis and control of occupational diseases. 

8. Inspection of facilities relating to employee health, 
such as rest rooms, lunch rooms, food dispensers and 
drinking fountains. 

9. Provision and compilation of reports of illness, 
accidents and absenteeism which may serve as case 
histories. Furnishing case histories to outside doctors 
or hospitals to whom employees may go for help. Testi- 
fying in compensation or legal cases. 

10. Furnishing health education to employees. 


The qualifications of an industrial physician are in 
keeping with the duties he performs. Like any other 
physician, he is placed in a position of trust and his 
effectiveness depends largely upon his ability to inspire 
the confidence of the workers and his determination not 
to divulge anything told him in trust. He must be 
allowed to keep confidential records which may be con- 
sulted only by members of the medical department. 


PROCEDURE FOR SMALL PLANTS 


Plants employing less than two hundred persons are 
not in a position to provide a nurse or a part-time 
physician. In such instances, adequate medical care 
may be obtained from local hospitals, clinics or dispen- 
saries or by cooperating with other near-by industries 
in establishing a central medical department. The ex- 
pense incurred by a community medical department of 
this nature may be divided equally between affiliated 
companies or apportioned on a basis of services ren- 
dered. An alternative plan is to arrange with some 
local physician to examine and treat employees. Taxi- 
cabs adequately and most economically fulfil the re- 
quirements of transportation when ill or injured em- 
ployees are sent to any outside hospital, clinic or doctor 
for treatment. 

Employers who feel the need for some on-the-job 
medical attendant usually employ a nurse when the 
plant is too small to afford a doctor. Care is exercised 
to select a nurse of good professional qualifications and 
with sufficient clerical ability. 

In both large and small plants, the qualifications of 
an industrial nurse should include: 


1. Graduation from a professionally recognized train- 
ing school. 

2. Special training or experience in public health 
nursing. 

3. Ability to keep neat and accurate records. 
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4. Good health. 

5. Attractive appearance. 

6. Sympathetic disposition; ability and wish to act 
as a confidant of employees in their medical problems. 

7, Awareness and interest in working conditions and 
occupational safety and disease hazards. 


PERSONNEL AND SALARIES 


There are three main classifications of company phy- 
sicians: medical directors, assistants and consultants. 
All or any of these physicians may be hired on a part- 
time basis. Doctors and their assistants almost invari- 
ably are in attendance during the day and are on 
twenty-four-hour call in case of need. Consultants are 
usually at the plant either mornings or afternoons and 
sometimes only one morning or afternoon each week. 
The medical treatment of employees working on each 
night shift is supervised by one or more nurses, the 
number varying in relation to the number of employees 
working. The medical departments of some large com- 
panies include male first-aid attendants who help the 
nurse or nurses on duty. Injuries which call for more 
than bandage treatment are either hospitalized or held 
in the department while the company physician is called. 

Salaries paid to industrial physicians will necessarily 
vary widely. The figures below indicate the range in 
salaries in twelve companies. 


SALARIES 
Dollars Per Annum 


Specialized 
urses 


Con- 


Medical : 
Assistants salen 


Directors Nurses 


i 8,500 6,000 4,250 2,520 2,280 
LOWane ce eee 3,600 2,700 2,500 1,920 1,300 
Average; 220i elhe 6,980 4,400 3,150 2,190 1,750 


Fees for consultants will also vary widely, but are 
frequently based on the rates set up by various states for 
treatment of accident compensation cases. Similarly, 
the salaries paid to nurses in various local health institu- 
tions may serve as the basis for salaries paid to indus- 
trial nurses, consideration being given to their special- 
ization. 

A large staff of doctors does not necessarily mean that 
all will be on a full-time basis. Indeed, it is sometimes 
impossible to persuade a doctor to drop his private prac- 
tice entirely. One large company, for example, employs 
fifteen doctors, only one of whom works full time. The 
other doctors work for a specified number of hours, 
either morning or afternoon. The medical department 
of another company consists of three doctors, of whom 
one, the director, has company office hours from 9 to 
10 a.m. daily. The second doctor spends eight hours 
a week with the company and the third is on full time. 


SUPERVISION 


Although the director of the medical department 
may be on a part-time basis, he is in complete charge of 
this department and is, at all times, responsible for the 
activities of all other members of his staff. He, and not 
an assistant, is responsible for matters of budget, costs 
or equipment. 

To eliminate all possible confusion it is becoming the 
practice for companies to outline the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the medical department and allow the medi- 
cal director complete charge of delegating authority 
within his own department. This system enables the 
personnel department and all operating or manufactur- 
ing departments to know what assistance they may 
expect from the medical department. 


LocaTION AND EQUIPMENT 


When possible it is desirable that the medical depart- 
ment be centrally located for easy access from all parts 
of the plant and, at the same time, convenient to the 
personnel department to facilitate handling pre-employ- 
ment examinations. 


Three elements should be considered in determining 
the equipment needed. The first, of course, is the scope 
of activities to be undertaken by the department. The 
size of the plant and the department has a great deal 
to do with the equipment it needs as well as the activi- 
ties it undertakes. A most important consideration is 
the distance of the plant from local hospitals and the 
availability of ambulances. 


Consistent with this last consideration, the hospitals 
maintained by isolated plants, railroads and mines are 
usually excellent. In these hospitals, much of the so- 
called ‘““extended service” is undertaken, involving care 
of dependants of employees, dental service, and curative 
as well as preventive medicine. Maintenance of bed 
hospitals is expensive, however, and it is not unusual 
to find an investment in buildings, ground, and equip- 
ment averaging $8,000 a bed. Translated in terms of 
daily cost per patient, it is about $2.50 when the hospital 
is 75% occupied, and is naturally higher with lower 
occupancy and lower as the rate of occupancy increases. 


The expense of operating a medical department must 
be looked upon in the same manner as the budget of the 
personnel department or of any other non-producing 
department. Like pensions and vacations, although the 
effects of good medical supervision are felt throughout 
the organization, few of the benefits of a medical depart- 
ment are measurable in terms of dollars and cents. 


Kine MacRury 
Management Research Division 
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Executive Order on Overtime Compensation 


XECUTIVE ORDER 9240, “Regulations Relating 
to Overtime Wage Compensation,” issued by 
President Roosevelt on September 9, establishes the 
basic principles upon which compensation for work per- 
formed on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays is to be 
based for the duration of the war. This ruling became 
effective October 1 and applies to all work related to 
the prosecution of the war except where the Secretary 
of Labor rules otherwise. 

Section III declares that ‘‘every employee should 
have at least one day of rest in every seven consecutive 
days” and Section I A (1) establishes the following 
conditions if this principle is not observed: 


Where because of emergency conditions an employee is 
required to work seven consecutive days in any regularly 
scheduled work week a premium wage of double-time 
compensation shall be paid for work on the seventh day. 


Work PERFORMED ON SUNDAY 


The opening paragraph of Section I A provides that 
no premium shall be paid for work performed on Sun- 
day unless that day constitutes the seventh consecutive 
day of an employee’s regularly scheduled work week. 
Double-time requirements in employment contracts for 
Sunday work are waived by this section of the order. 
This is emphasized by Section II, which states: 


All Federal departments and agencies shall conform 
the provisions in all existing and future contracts nego- 
tiated, executed or supervised by them to the policies of 
this Order. All such departments and agencies shall im- 
mediately open negotiations to alter provisions in existing 
contracts to conform them to the requirements of this 


Order. 


Work PERFORMED ON SATURDAY 
Some employment contracts provide double-time 
compensation for work performed on Saturday. Sec- 
tion I A waives such provisions by the statement that 


“no premium wage shall be paid . . . for work on Sat- 
urday . . . except where such work is performed . . . 
on the sixth . . . day worked . ..”’ Where Saturday 


constitutes the sixth consecutive day of work, the pay- 
ment of overtime compensation is governed by Section 
I A (2), as follows: 

Where required by . . . employment contracts, net 
more than time and one-half wage compensation shall be 
paid . . . for work performed on the sixth day worked in 
any regularly scheduled work week. 


The Saturday ruling does not affect employers who 
have not been paying special overtime premiums for 
work performed on Saturday. It simply limits Saturday 
premiums to time and one-half where it has been higher 


and waives it in case Saturday does not constitute the 
sixth day worked. 

The question of what constitutes the sixth consecutive 
day of work is likely to arise in some cases, particularly 
where, through no fault of his own, an employee has not 
worked on one of the previous work days in the work 
week although ready and willing to do so. The Secre- 
tary of Labor’s interpretation issued on September 25 
refers to this situation as follows: 


The answer depends upon the circumstances of each 
case and is generally to be solved in accordance with the 
custom, practice or agreement in the industry or plant 

. where the employee absents himself for reasons of 
personal convenience the day is not included in the 
computation. 


Work PERFORMED ON A HOLIDAY 


About 90%! of industrial wage earners in the United 
States are paid on an hourly basis; that is, they are paid 
for time spent in an employer’s service and are not 
ordinarily paid for time off for holidays, illness or other 
reasons. In peacetime, it is only on rare occasions that 
production workers are asked to work on a holiday, but 
during the present emergency most war industries are 
working around-the-clock and on most holidays. Under 
these circumstances, a formal compensation policy re- 
lating to holiday work is desirable. Section I B of 
Order 9240 provides a uniform policy for work relating 
to the war effort declaring that: 


. , . time and one-half wage compensation shall be 
paid for work performed on any of the following (6) 
holidays only: New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, Memorial Day? 


Double-time requirements in employment contracts 
relating to work performed on any of these six holidays 
are automatically waived by Section I B unless ruled 
otherwise by the Secretary of Labor. Moreover, extra 
compensation for holidays other than the ones specified 
in this Order is similarly waived. Of course, in the case 
where one of the specified holidays constitutes a seventh 
consecutive day of work, double time would be paid. 

Cases may arise where a given plant is closed down 
on one of the above-named holidays and in such cases 
the question arises whether the holiday then should be 
counted as a work day in deciding what day constitutes 
the seventh work day. The Secretary of Labor has 
interpreted this point as follows: 


Since it is the purpose of the Order to give recognition 
to the enumerated days as holidays they should be 
1Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 23, “Personnel Practices in Fac- 


tory and Office,” Tables 2, 4. ; ; 
2Another holiday of greater local importance may be substituted 


for Memorial Day. 
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counted as days worked for the purpose of computation 

of the seventh and sixth days of work—whether or not 

work is actually performed and whether or not compen- 

sation is paid for the holiday if no work is performed. 

The Secretary has interpreted the question of which 
rule prevails where a holiday constitutes the seventh 
work day as follows: 


Where particular work is subject to different premium 
rates, under separate paragraph of the Order . . . the 
Order does not require that the several premium rates be 
pyramided, but does require that the highest single 
rate be paid. 


CovERAGE 


The statement in Section I of the order that the 
“regulations shall apply . . . on all work relating to the 
prosecution of the war” is subject to interpretation by 
the Secretary of Labor. The interpretation issued on 
September 25 contains this statement: 


The Order . . . includes all work performed by Prime 
Contractors on Government war contracts, by their sub- 
contractors, and those who make the materials and sup- 
plies necessary for the performance of such contracts and 
subcontracts. If the employer is engaged both in war 
work and in work unrelated to the prosecution of the war 
the Order would apply in the absence of segregation. 


The Secretary’s interpretation also refers to the ques- 
tion of which classes of employees in a covered industry 
or plant are within the terms of the order: 


The Order would not apply . . . to executives or su- 
pervisory employees whose compensation is not custom- 
arily . . . based upon the number of hours worked in any 
day or the number of days worked in any work week. 
On the other hand, the Order would apply to production, 
maintenance and office employees whose compensation is 
usually related to the number of hours and days worked. 
Executive Order 9248 was issued by the President on 

September 17 as an amendment to the original Order. 
It reads in part as follows: 

In any industry or occupation in which the Secretary 
finds that a wage stabilization agreement . . . is operat- 
ing satisfactorily . . . (or) that the nature and exigencies 
of operations make such action necessary . . . for the 
successful prosecution of the war, the Secretary may 
determine that any or all of the provisions of this Order 
shall not apply to such industry or occupation or to any 
classes of employees therein. 

On September 30 an Executive Order was issued by 
the President to the effect that the original order does 
not apply to the wage stabilization agreement of the 
Building and Construction Trades industry engaged on 
war construction work. 

On the same date, the President issued a staying order 
for a period of sixty days for the shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry which is subject to the zone standards 
agreements for that industry and to the Pacific Coast 
repair agreements. 

E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Selective Service Administration 
OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT FOR EMPLOYEES IN CLASS III 


ELECTIVE Service Headquarters in Washington 
has issued a simplified and revised Form 42-A for 
the use of industrial employers in making claims for 
deferment on the ground that a registrant is a necessary 
man. To date the available supply of these forms ap- 
pears to be limited, but they should soon be generally 
accessible. This form is reproduced on page 313. 
National Headquarters is advising employers to use 
these forms in connection with key men regardless of 
whether or not these registrants have been deferred for 
other reasons. The filing of the information required 
by the forms is particularly advisable in connection with 
a necessary man who has been deferred for dependency 
in Class IJJ-A or Class ITI-B because it would help to 
prevent the possibility of his induction, when these 
categories are being considered for military service, 
without the employer having had opportunity to pre- 
sent evidence of the man’s necessity to him. Further- 
more, the filing of application for deferment of an em- 
ployee gives the employer a right to appeal a change in 
the employee’s classification. 


National Headquarters reports that a few cases have 
been brought to its attention indicating that some em- 
ployers had filed misleading information in order to 
obtain deferment of employees. It points out that wilful 
submitting of false information in such cases is a viola- 
tion of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
as amended. 


RECENT OccuPpATIONAL BULLETINS 


_ Since the last list of Occupational Bulletins reported 
in The Management Record, the following additional 
bulletins have been issued: 


No. 16—Smelting, refining and rolling of metals 
activity 


No. 17—Air ferry pilots 
No. 18—Agricultural activity 


No. 19—Forestry, logging and lumbering activity 
No. 20—Food processing 


No. 21—Transportation service activity 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. A War Labor Board decision states: ‘‘When 
women take the places of men and fully perform all 
the tasks previously performed by men, they shall be 
paid the same wages as the men they replace.” Are 
women usually able to “fully perform all the tasks 
previously performed by men’’? If not—if men must 
still perform the heavier parts of the job—how is the 
woman’s wage differential computed? 


Apparently it is the general practice, when there is 
no question that a woman is performing the same task 
as the man she replaced, to pay her the same rate. When 
for one reason or another she is not performing the same 
job either the job is reanalyzed and re-evaluated, re- 
sulting in the establishment of a new rate for the 
changed job, or the differential from the former rate is 
determined by negotiation. In many plants this prob- 
lem has not developed either because no women have 
been employed on men’s jobs or because they are not 
employed on the type of job requiring high skill or 
physical strength. Several quotations are given below 
to indicate how different companies are handling this 
problem: 


Relatively few jobs in this company involve work which 
is too heavy for women to perform. When a job does re- 
quire the strength of a man because of heavy lifting, or a 
man’s endurance because of protracted effort, women are 
not employed. There has been no difficulty in this com- 
pany in applying the principle of equal pay for equal work 
for men and women. It should be noted, however, that 
where the element of skill and experience is involved, our 
job classification system allows considerable flexibility. 
This is due to the existence of three grades, A, B, and C 
in most jobs, and a series of interlocking rate ranges for 
jobs ranging from low to high skills. 


Thus far we have replaced men with women in only 
a few instances. In these cases the women have not been 
able to fully perform all the tasks previously performed 
by men, so we have adopted new job titles which incor- 
porate only the duties that women are capable of doing 
and have evaluated the jobs on the basis of the tasks 
being performed by women and the skill required to per- 
form them. 


In our business women are not able to perform all of 
the tasks previously performed by men, but, for the light 
work that they are able to do, where men were employed 
before, they are usually more efficient and much more 
satisfactory, and we have decided that we will not limit 
their earnings because they are women. In other words, 
in the class of work they do for us, if they do it well and 


satisfactorily, they will be paid the same as men are paid, 
although in the past it has been customary not to recog- 
nize this to a great extent. 


This corporation has decided that where women fully 
replace men they shall be paid the same wages as men 
if they render the same quality, quantity and type of serv- 
ice. In the few instances in which we have had occasion 
to employ women on jobs usually performed by men, 
it has been our experience that they do not fully perform 
all the tasks previously performed by men and even if 
they do fulfil all such tasks their hours of work are limited 
by state law. It has been our practice to determine the 
wage differentials that should exist by a job evaluation 
of the job in question which will give due recognition to 
the differentials and the actual work performed. 


We have employed quite a few women in our opera- 
tions. The work has always been entirely different from 
that performed by the men and the rates of pay have 
always been different. Unquestionably during the months 
ahead we are going to have to rearrange our work 
schedule so that we can employ more women. 

It is obvious that we will have to change the work 
done in order to have women perform these operations. 
The change may only involve concentrating the heavy 
work on the part of the men with the women assisting 
with the balance of the operation. 

Whether this will be interpreted as performing the same 
work as men and requiring the same pay is, of course, a 
question. Certainly if we pay women on this work the 
same rate as men it is going to cause us a great many prob- 
lems among the rest of our women employees, including 
the office. 


We have generally found that women are unable to 
do the complete jobs that men have been doing, as either 
some heavy lifting or some mechanical work has been 
beyond the physical capacities of women. Therefore we 
have had to make some changes in almost every job 
where women have replaced men. We have, therefore, 
not set wage rates by comparing the new women’s jobs 
with the men’s jobs, but rather with the classifications 
of women’s jobs. In practically every case these new jobs 
have fallen into the highest classifications for women and 
we have not run into any difficulties regarding wage pay- 
ments to these women. 


Since the recent War Labor Board decision on this 
subject, we have not had occasion to put women on jobs 
formerly handled by men. When this occasion arises, 
as it no doubt will before too long, we intend to work 
out some differential, depending largely on the amount 
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of service the female operator will require to perform factory rates. Comments on this problem include the 


following: 


the full task formerly performed by the male operator. 


We believe there is a good deal of confusion on this 
matter of women taking men’s jobs. In the first place, 
“What is a man’s job?’ Simply because a man worked 
on a particular job does not, in our opinion, classify it as 
a man’s job. We have employed women in our manu- 
facturing department in a great many capacities since the 
last war. If a job is light in nature and if similar jobs 
have been performed by women in the past, then we con- 
sider that whether or not a man is now working on a 
similar job, it is still a woman’s job. In starting up war 
work it has been our policy to place men on many new 
jobs which we would expect women to do eventually. 
This was because the nature of the work was fairly heavy 
and men can do more all-around rough work than can 
women. It is doubtful in my mind that women can “fully 
perform all the tasks” of a job that should be classified 
as a man’s job. In other words, they need help on the 
heavy end of it. 


We have agreed with our union that where women are 
employed on men’s work and completely perform the 
man’s job they will be paid the prevailing male rate for 
the job. We are finding, in making this transition, that 
in many cases women cannot fully perform the task re- 
quired of men. We have, therefore, agreed with the union 
that whenever a woman worker, who is performing a job 
normally done by a man, requires service which is in- 
cluded in the male rate, the time study department will 
re-study the job and issue a rate based on the time al- 
lowed for a male operator minus the time used for that 
part of the operation which the woman worker cannot 
perform. 

POINT 2. What is the effect of the high pay of women 
performing new factory jobs formerly handled by men 
on those women whose jobs have regularly been per- 
formed by women and whose pay scale has been lower? 
Also, what, if any, is the effect on women in the office? 


In some instances rates on jobs formerly performed 
by women have been revised upward at least to reduce 
the spread between these rates and the rates for work 
formerly performed by men. In other cases women 
already employed are given first opportunity to qualify 
for men’s jobs being opened to women. Frequently 
they do not take advantage of this opportunity but 
thereafter they cannot complain if their rates are not 
as high as those for the new jobs. 

There is no clear cut preponderance of opinion re- 
garding the effect of high factory rates on office workers. 
Some note a distinct tendency for routine office workers 
to seek factory jobs. About an equal number find that 
office work is still preferred because of its cleanliness 
and better working conditions even though total com- 
pensation may be lower. In two or three cases a de- 
termined effort had been made to increase compen- 
sation for routine clerical jobs in line with increases in 


The fact was that in most instances management recog- 
nized immediately that the pay scale for jobs regularly 
performed by women had to be adjusted if they were out 
of line with the rates paid to women for performing new 
factory jobs formerly handled by men. Where this was 
not done there were complaints registered by women in- 
volved. This brought to light immediately the need for 
a job analysis and evaluation of all factory jobs regard- 
less of who was performing them. 


The high pay being received by women in war in- 
dustries has brought about some dissatisfaction among 
our office and clerical workers. The earnings differential 
in our case is largely the result of overtime work. We 
still operate our offices on a 40-hour basis and women 
in industry who are working 48 hours a week are earning 
30% more on the same base rate. This has caused us to 
lose some employees and has also greatly reduced the 
number of women applying for office work. 


The jobs formerly held by men are being opened to 
bidding on the part of the women already on our pay 
rolls. These jobs as they are opened are posted on the 
bulletin boards. This takes care of any feeling on the 
part of the women now working at other rates that they 
are not given every possible opportunity to qualify for 
positions formerly held by men as they become vacant. 

No doubt, as we have an increasingly large number 
of women working at men’s rates, there will be some feel- 
ing on the part of office workers that their own rates 
should receive further consideration. However, it appears 
that in this locality office rates have not kept pace with 
the increase in factory rates, and, accordingly, under the 
circumstances that exist now it would be unwise to make 
any important changes in office rates. 

A serious problem will shortly arise in connection with 
women filling positions previously held by men in general 
offices where a decided differential has existed between 
men’s and women’s rates. The argument is usually raised 
that the woman does not take on the full responsibility 
previously assumed by the man who has held the position, 
with corresponding endeavors to reduce the rate to be 
paid the woman who takes such a position. Care must be 
exercised in handling this matter to make sure that serious 
and possibly justifiable dissatisfaction does not arise. 


When women are brought in on new factory jobs 
formerly handled by men, those women who already are 
employed must be up-rated or up-graded. Otherwise 
there will be decided dissatisfaction. I have noticed in 
recent weeks a definite indication from women in the 
office that they would like to take over some of the higher- 
paying factory jobs, despite the less pleasing working 
conditions and despite the rotating shifts. 


To date we have not noticed that our policy of placing 
women on men’s jobs has had any effect on women in the 
office. We have canvassed all women workers in the fac- 
tory and obtained a statement from each of them re- 
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garding their desire to accept a man’s job. Many of them 
have expressed such a desire, while quite a number have 
refused to consider it. Accordingly, those who will not 
consider have been informed that there will be no change 
in the rates of pay on a woman’s job because of women 
receiving higher pay on jobs formerly worked by men. 


It is evident that women in office work will be as dis- 
satisfied as office men are over the high pay of production 
workers. 


POINT 3. President Roosevelt’s recent order on double 
pay for the seventh work day covers “‘all work relating 
to the prosecution of the war.’”? This seems to go be- 
yond Walsh-Healey coverage. What effect will this 
have on the compensation status of supervisors and 
salaried employees? 


Industrial executives generally, along with most other 
people, are still thoroughly confused with regard to 
the meaning and significance of this very indefinite 
order. For the most part, no definite decisions have 
been reached with regard to just how the order will 
affect the particular company. Some of the statements 
about the subject are shown below: 


It had been our policy, previous to the President’s 
recent directive, to pay double time to non-exempt 
salaried employees for Sunday work. It is our policy now 
to accord salaried employees, non-exempt, identical treat- 
ment with that of hourly rated personnel, as called for 
by the Presidential order. This will mean, insofar as 
double time is concerned, that our salaried personnel 
requested to work on the seventh day will be paid double 
time for any such work rather than being paid double 
time for any given Sunday. In actual practice, however, 
this group will not be affected materially. In the case of 
the exempt personnel, there will be no change in their 
exempt compensation status. 


The Executive Order on double time pay for seven days 
of work does not affect the compensation of supervisors 
and salaried employees of this company. Our supervisors 
are compensated on a flat salary basis. Salaried employ- 
ees have always been paid at the rate of time and one- 
half for work above 40 hours per week, even when the 
work is on Saturday, Sunday or a holiday. Salaried em- 
ployees are not covered by our union agreement. 


The recent order on double pay for the seventh work 
day has no direct effect on compensation of supervisors 
and salaried employees, except that management, I 
believe, is beginning to recognize that department fore- 
men and supervisors and other salaried employees should 
be compensated for the seventh day at straight pay. 
Despite the fact, while management executives have 
been working seven days and even are putting in 80- to 
90-hour weeks, their compensation has not been adjusted 
nor will it be. It is just another case of the squeeze on the 
white collar employee. He gets the pay cuts first in a de- 


flationary period and gets the pay increases last in an 
inflationary period, and he takes the brunt of all the 


taxes. 


Supervisors will have to be paid for Sunday work if 
it is continuous. Our present intention is to eliminate 
Sunday work which der:.ands double pay. This we realize 
will hold back, production but we just don’t have the 
money in our selling prices. 


POINT 4. When unions demand a “maintenance of 
membership” clause in their contracts are companies 
that are opposed to this principle refusing to grant it, 
or is the tendency to yield on the ground that if the 
case goes to the War Labor Board a maintenance of 
membership clause will be forced on them anyhow? 


Apparently there is a rather general tendency to 
grant maintenance of membership clauses in union 
contracts without much struggle because of the feeling 
of both parties to the negotiation that if the case goes 
to the War Labor Board this provision would be granted 
as a matter of course. However, in a few cases the point 
is emphasized that a company which does not believe 
in the propriety of such a provision will be in a stronger 
position in the future if this decision is accepted under 
protest and is not yielded voluntarily. This point is 
brought out in the quotations below: 


When unions demand a “maintenance of membership” 
clause in their contracts, the companies that are opposed 
to the principle are inclined, it seems, to take their cases 
to the WLB rather than yield, on the ground that if the 
case goes to the Board it will be forced on them anyhow. 
The feeling seems to be that the responsibility for such 
a decision should be that of the Board and should, there- 
fore, result from a directive order from the Board. 


We regret to state that from our observations most 
companies feel that it is useless to fight the “maintenance 
of membership” clause in their contracts recently ordered 
by the War Labor Board and are of their own free will 
granting same. They seem to forget that by voluntarily 
granting this clause they become a party to it. We are 
amazed that more companies within this country are 
not demanding some type of management security for 
the union security they are granting in the “maintenance 
of membership” clause. 


It is my experience and the policy of this company to 
oppose the “‘maintenance of membership” clause by re- 
fusing to grant it unless it goes to the War Labor Board 
for a directive. It is my feeling that sooner or later this 
non-constitutional action by the War Labor Board will 
run into the snags of some fair-minded court and those 
companies which have granted it only under a War Labor 
Board directive no longer will be forced to continue with 
it while those companies which contracted for it in col- 
lective bargaining negotiations will have to continue with 
it because they have agreed to its soundness. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Leaks in Manpower 

Government estimates of manpower require- 
ments to meet the diversified needs of the victory 
program are being constantly revised upward. At 
different times it has even been stated that even- 
tually one out of three housewives will be drawn 
into war work of some kind, and that schoolboys 
and girls may have to devote several hours a day 
to agricultural and perhaps factory work. 

All plans and estimates appear to be based on 
the assumption that the only way to increase pro- 
duction is to multiply the number of workers em- 
ployed. No cognizance seems to be taken of the 
fact that, conceivably, persons already employed 
could considerably increase their productivity 
without any effort that would be injurious to their 
health. And yet every industrial man is familiar 
with instances in which, without appreciable 
change in equipment, production has been sub- 
stantially increased. Moreover in some cases, it 
has even been accompanied by a reduction in the 
number of workers required. Better utilization of 
effort and the will to produce, stimulated in vari- 
ous ways, have made the difference. 

Large numbers of workers in industry let noth- 
ing interfere with giving their best to winning the 
war. How large a proportion of the total industrial 
force these constitute, there is no way of knowing. 
Unfortunately, there are others who do not take 
their great responsibility seriously. They seem to 
regard their war jobs opportunistically—as a 


means of feathering their nests without undue 
effort while the fate of civilization hangs’ in the 
balance. As a result, there is a reserve of indus- 
trial productivity that has never been tapped and 
perhaps never will be tapped unless an Axis air 
offensive strikes near home or until huge casualty 
lists prove to the most unconcerned that the coun- 
try is involved in a desperately serious war. 

Instead of thinking of potential production needs 
only in terms of more men and women to be added 
to payrolls, why not think of them also in terms of 
more output per man or woman employed? Why 
not consider how some of the leaks that now pre- 
vent full output from those now on war jobs can 
be stopped? It is axiomatic that the need for addi- 
tional workers will decline proportionately as in- 
dividual productivity is stepped up. Several leaks 
in manpower are taking their toll in lost produc- 
tion. The loss from one or another may be small 
but the cumulative total can be considerable. 

There are strikes in violation of solemn agree- 
ment to settle disputes peacefully for the duration. 
They caused a loss of 1.1 million days of work in 
war industries during the first seven months of 
1942. Strikes are far less a menace than a year ago, 
but every work stoppage is a loss of production 
that can never be made up. 

Absenteeism is a growing threat to plant effi- 
ciency. Not only is the output of the absentee lost, 
but his absence may cripple the work of others. 

Maintenance of membership clauses are begin- 
ning to result in demands for the discharge of em- 
ployees for non-payment of dues. Undiminished 
flow of money into union treasuries must appar- 
ently take precedence over war production needs. 

Most serious of all is intentional restriction of 
output. Apparently to avoid revealing how much 
greater-than-normal individual productivity can 
be, tacit understandings hold daily output to 
agreed-upon levels. Labor scarcity and high wages 
only aggravate this problem. By no means vuni- 
versal, it appears to be sufficiently general to con- 
stitute a serious menace to full utilization of avail- 
able labor resources. 

The will to make all-out production a reality 
rather than merely a slogan could accomplish 
wonders. 
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HE LATEST EFFORTS by the Administration to 

halt rising living costs and to freeze wages and farm 
prices came after a period of five months of incomplete 
control. Although the first general freeze went into 
effect in May, the base to which the majority of affected 
prices returned was that for March 15. The need for 
more rigid control is clearly evident in the record of 
changes in cost of living, wage-rate, and hourly and 
weekly earning figures since March. 

Living costs have advanced 2.6% from the base date 
of the freeze to September 15. This change was caused 
by increases of 5.4% in food, 0.1% in rent, 3.0% in 
clothing, 1.2% in sundries, and 0.1% in fuel and light, 
the latter owing to a rise in coal prices. The advance 
in food resulted from the fact that 40% of the average 
family food budget was excluded from control. The 
advance in clothing was caused mostly by the upward 
adjustments made in‘ceiling prices for new fall lines. 
Sundries rose largely because of advances in the cost of 
uncontrolled items, such as newspaper and magazine 
prices, carfare, and adjustments in gasoline prices. 

The volume of wage-rate increases has remained fairly 
high since March. During each month from March to 
August, the last month for which data are available, 


than one wage-rate increase during the period, 31.3% 
of all wage earners in twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries received increases averaging 6.7%. 

During this same period, average hourly earnings of 
wage earners in these industries rose 5.7% and weekly 
earnings advanced 7.2%. Since living costs rose only 
2.1% in this period, “real” hourly earnings advanced 
3.6% and real weekly earnings, 5.0%. 

In this same period, prices received by farmers for 
their produce rose 11.6%, according to United States 
Department of Agriculture figures. 


Cost or LIvING IN SEPTEMBER 


Living costs in the United States advanced 0.5% 
between August 15 and September 15. This increase 
was caused almost entirely by an advance of 1.7% in 
food prices, although clothing and coal prices also rose 
fractionally. Gas and electricity costs remained un- 
changed and sundries declined 0.3%. 


Changes by Cities 

Between August and September, living costs rose in 
forty-eight of the seventy cities studied by THE Con- 
FERENCE BoarbD, remained unchanged in five, and de- 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 70 CITIES, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Source: Tor CONFERENCE BoarD 


h 
Oakland) FRIAT A. +2.1 4 
New) Morkingiuijoe aaa +1.6 || Lewistown, Pa......... A 
PLOMEGO Se cet tare laete.anttne 2 eee ME WAL Kar, stele a sdsrare, sick ope A 
Peattlety..; Satis «aes 41.1 A 
CIICALO nies aro RoR fare 2 +0.9 4 
Dallas or tes cee nl e-O.9 Tl Wilmington) Deleees . A 
Portland, Ore Paton Sine +0.9 Front Royal, Va........ +0.3 
San Francisco........... +0.9 || Grand Rapids..........| +0.3 
Chattanoogal . p.tdentoaen ta-HOt ? ||, Houston, / ahi bias a. nk OeeOxs 
Minneapolis. ..........+ +0.7 || Los Angeles............}] +0.8 
Kansas City, Mo........]| +0.6 |] Meadville, Pa..........| +0.3 
Rockford) Ul, ssicdigies +0.6 || New Haven............| +0.3 
BDO ANG ecterais crags 68 5.0) 00's +0.6 || Parkersburg, W. Va.....| +0.3 
Cleveland tars. 220.8 02) = OVS 2 brentone vt whee be +0.3 
Danie ein ene = rer a | ae UN Akron +0.2 
Sacramento.............] +0.5 DGetOlicmaamesrncaencetete . +0.2 
Anderson, Ind........... +0.4 |} Duluth +0.2 
URION mnie, «dere | a RURAL meee tweet kee +0.2 


an average of 5.2% of all wage earners engaged in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries enjoyed wage- 
rate increases. The average monthly wage-rate increase 
received by these wage earners over the period was 
6.7%. In other words, if no wage earner received more 


: P 
City Caw 
ea We Vatiers 0.2! | Eansmne) 235 Soo. 0.1 
Louisville..............]| +0.2 || Memphis.............. =. 1 
Matai e cease csiee ett +0.2° || Milwaukee..< 2.5.59. hl 
22 ih Pittsburghe. . ees se: 0.1 
i aS Sree ae & aes 2 slasce she eet Oe 
SIRS ead -1 || Saginaw, Mich.........} 0.1 
ee ee ee a Cincinnati. ............| 0.2 
Des Moines............| +0.1 {| Flint, Mich...) = 0.2 
Indianapolis........... +0.1 jp Richmondivs, .22e58 0.2 
FOMGCMTTTIOR. SOK tare Fis 0. Lg) StLouisiees so eaeeeee 0.2 
MuskegoniWaraaty: wate +O. 1 Atlante: Pesce oy fone -0.3 
Philadelphia........... +0.1.5: ||| Fall Rivyertti.. da ose 0.3 
Birmingham........... O. I Rochester. cose. auace -0.3 
Bridgeportes: dite. sneer 0 Manchester, N. H...... 0.4 
LDN 5:06.55 Aunperniped’> 0 Green Bay, Wis........ 0.5 
Providence: ....%.05 5 0 New Orleans........... -0.5 
Youngstown........... 0 
Evansville, Ind......... -0.1 


clined in seventeen. The largest increase was 2.1% 
occurring in Oakland and was caused chiefly by advanc- 
ing food costs. The largest decline was 0.5% in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and New Orleans. The median in- 
crease of 0.2% was evident in nine cities. 
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Over the year-period, living costs rose in all the sixty- 
eight cities for which data are available. The increases 
ranged from 12.3% in Erie and San Francisco to 6.0% 
in Grand Rapids, Kansas City, and Louisville. 


Cost or Livine In THE UNITED StaTEs 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


1938 1942 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 i941 1942 1943 
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WAGE-RATE INCREASES 


The number of wage earners in the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries studied by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp who received wage-rate increases was 9.6% in 
August, a sharp advance over the 4.6% receiving them 
in July. The average wage-rate increase was 5.8%, as 
compared with 7.1% in July. In the electrical manufac- 
turing industry, 34.5% of the wage earners included in 
the reporting sample enjoyed increases averaging 5.1%. 
In the iron and steel industry, an average increase of 
5.4% affected about 25% of the workers. Increases 
averaging more than 10% were received by a small 
number of wage earners in the leather tanning and fin- 
ishing, meat packing, book and job printing, and 
northern cotton industries; and an average increase of 
10.7% was received by 6.3% of the employees in the 
heavy equipment industry. 

Shipbuilding workers in the Gulf coast zone enjoyed 
substantial wage-rate increases as a result of an amend- 
ment, which became effective on August 1, to the stand- 
ard rates agreement. In addition, sizable increases were 
reported for shipyard workers in other sections of the 
country in compliance with the recent general ship- 
building wage-stabilization agreements. 


EarNINGS AND Hours 
The 1.2% increase between July and August in the 
hourly earnings of wage earners in the twenty-five man- 
ufacturing industries studied partly reflects wage-rate 


increases. This advance in hourly earnings and an in- 
crease of 1.6 hours worked per week are reflected in a 
2.7% rise in weekly earnings which are the highest ever 
attained. Despite an 0.3% increase in living costs, 
“real” weekly earnings advanced 2.4%, adding to the 
already dangerous volume of excess purchasing power 
of the country which, unless reduced, might cause the 
whole scheme of inflation control to collapse. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WorkKERS AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 


All Manufacturing! Industries? 


Wage Earn-| Wage-Rate |Wage Earn-| Wage-Rate 
ers Affected] Increase |ers Affected] Increase 


ee 


MUly sere ata een act: es ae 1.6% 2.6% 
AUQUSE ss ea totter een, or 0.5% 6.6% 0.8 4.2 
September 0.6 6.7 0.8 3.8 
October 0.6 7.0 1.0 4.0 
November 1.4 5.5 3.7 4.5 
December Le | 6.3 ek 2.8 
January 3.0 4.9 2.1 5.8 
February Lvl 6.1 1s 5.1 
March, 2 ...a2 overcame. 1.6 6.7 2.1 6.8 
ADU reese 1 rete lt Wf 9.6 10.3 8.0 
Mayr a ubecicenotcten, 10.1 8.9 hee 8.4 
PUN Cheb a. Boe ic he 10.2 9.1 12.8 7.9 
Julysorsee wee csiowes 6.6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
INUDUSE- Seon sin carats 3.8 7.3 5.9 622 
September 5.5 9.0 (Pe aL 
October 5.1 $7, 4.1 7.0 
November 2.2 8.0 4.3 6.4 
December 3.0 7.4 3.5 6.8 
January n.d. n.d. 3.7 6.1 
February 1.9 7.9 3.0 5.7 
Marchi tetera. oes core 2.5 7.9 4.1 6.3 
ADIIL cates ad «ace bas 2.5 8.0 4.0 wel 
Mag foe, eee 4.2 8.3 4.7 6.4 
PUNE cei Cer traeioe ae 3.7 8.3 4.3 7.5 
Tally 000 Silicon a ee 2.6 7.5 4.6 7.1 
August p 5.6 8.5 10.4 5.8 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics n.a.Not, available 
*THe CONFERENCE Boarp pPreliminary 


Since January, 1941, hourly earnings have risen 
23.7% and the average length of the work week has 
grown by 7.7 hours. Weekly earnings, as a result, have 
advanced 33.5%. As can be readily seen, both hourly 
earnings and weekly earnings have advanced consider- 
ably more than living costs with the result that real 
hourly earnings are now 8.5%, and real weekly earn- 
ings 17.1%, above the January, 1941, level. 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, August, 1942 


ARNINGS, employment, man hours and payrolls 
rose to new peak levels in August. THs CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey of labor statis- 
tics in twenty-five manufacturing industries also shows 
that the average work week was longer in August than 
in any other month since June, 1930. 


CHANGES SINCE JANUARY, 1941 


January, 1941, has been chosen as the base date in 
several of the recent decisions of the War Labor Board. 
From that month to August, 1942, THz CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s index of living costs for families of wage earn- 
ers and lower-salaried clerical workers advanced 14.1%. 
It rose 2.1% from March to August, 1942, an indication 
of how unsuccessful the government’s attempt was, dur- 
ing this period, to prevent inflationary price spiralling. 
With greatly increased purchasing power in the hands 
of approximately 14,254,000 manufacturing workers, 
this experience undoubtedly led to the realization that 
no plan of price control would work that did not include 
wage stabilization. 

From January, 1941, to August, 1942, manufacturing 
employment in the twenty-five industries increased 
26.3%. Average hourly earnings of these workers ad- 
vanced from $.759 to $.939 or 23.7%, in this period, 
largely as a result of wage-rate increases. Since the 
workers averaged only 43.3 hours of work a week in 
August, overtime payments were not substantial. 
Weekly earnings, which reflect both the longer work 
week and higher hourly earnings, advanced 33.5% since 
January, 1941, and averaged $40.87 in August. ‘‘Real”’ 
weekly earnings, or dollar weekly earnings adjusted for 
changes in cost of living to show purchasing power, rose 
17.1% in the nineteen-month period. Increased em- 
ployment and higher dollar earnings expanded payrolls 
68.7% during this period. 

With substantially higher purchasing power, these 
manufacturing workers represent a serious problem in 
a balanced war economy. 


Tur AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRIES 


The declines in hourly and weekly earnings of all 
workers in the aircraft industry from June through 
August resulted largely from the employment of a 
greater number of less-skilled workers. Hourly earnings 
of both women and of unskilled male workers rose 
slightly in July as the result of the attainment of greater 
skills by many of the workers and of their transfer to 
more lucrative occupations. But the influx of new work- 
ers and a shorter work week and fewer overtime pay- 


ments in August reduced average hourly earnings of 
both groups to levels only slightly above those of June. 
The effect of fractional reductions in the average length 
of the work week in both July and August was negligible 


EARNINGS AND Hours IN 25 MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 
Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 


EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
GIN CENTS) 


1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 1942 


so that their weekly earnings followed the trend of 
hourly earnings. 

The number of hours worked in one week by semi- 
skilled and skilled male workers rose fractionally in 
both. July and August. However, slightly lower hourly 
earnings served to maintain the weekly earnings of this 
group at a relatively uniform level. Since more of 
these workers are employed than unskilled men or 
women, averages for both “‘all male” and “all workers” 
followed the trends of those of the semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average | Average 
Actual Nominal 


Ay Ave Hours per | Hours per 
Date Hourly mony Mosk per Viet Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings enue Minploy? Total 
ad ee |_| Week’ er| ®iitne” | fan | Payrots 
Actual Real Actual Real Runa 

TOMIEAUSUSE:. cere. Sete $.828 | $34.10 41.2 40.6 153.0 171.1 128.1 143.3 83.7 123.0 103.0 157.6 
September.......... | 845 $5.10 41.6 40.6 156 .2 172.0 131.9 145.3 84.6 125.3 106.0 165.3 
Octoberiareinets . Uv .853 $5.65 41.7 40.6 157.7 171.4 134.0 145.7 84.8 126.7 107.4 169.8 
November.......... . 860 85.74 41.5 40.6 159.0 LTL,2 184.3 144.6 84.3 127.4 107.4 171.1 
December........... .868 36.08 41.6 40.7 160.4 172.1 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 171.9 
1942 January............. .878 87.47 42.4 40.8 162.3 171.7 140.8 149.0 86.2 127.9 110.2 180.1 
eDreams ana a: . 880 $7.58 42.4 40.9 162.7 Ve eel 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 
MMarGhe 2 aruetsiaa omy . 888 38.14 42.7 41.0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0 112.8 186.3 
NOEL Oran. Monies oe «teak . 896 38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 181.5 114.4 191.2 
Nitivey seas Oa ashe ce 906 39.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 V7.7 146.6 150.7 86.8 182.5 115.0 194.2 
RDU Cte tao aan Graal ake 917 39.52 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
TA epee, Sea hares ee 928r} 389.80r 42.6 41.2 171.5r) 175.4r| 149.6r| 153.0r 86.6 135.7r| 117.5r| 203.0r 
UGUSUE hy wet ew ho . 939 40.87 43.3 41.2 173.6 177.0 153.6 156.6 88.0 137.8 121.3 911.7 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpoustRr Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
Atag oun wen) (3 0G 0 seer taney SMSC, TASES ORSS One $1.015 | $1.011 | $44.12 | $43.57 43.4 43.1 42.9 42.9 
MGCOMUbNE etter et cc keto ce as P8os ope k es ns cclonges 1.236 1.242r 56.82 54.17r 46.0 43.6 41.1 41.1 
PGOL ANC SMOSH tae ns cet eos .c.e ob oles eie-o sob’ timeictety Carns 677 .667 25.97 24.76 38.4 $7.1 40.4 40.4 
Dhemiculse sy ase ee ee sas ais se cs he be wees oat .952 945 39.45 38.92 41.4 41,2 40.2 40.1 
ayourand allied) products: . ck ec csenen asec cetes ss . 858 844 34.02 33.14 39.8 89.2 40.2 40.0 
REOELOM—INOLLsee couacee ees. oe fois vere Chines cemape esis . 669 .640 28.23 26.58 42.2 41.5 40.5 40.1 
ACC LICAN IATTHACEIEIN GS sce eie ae cles Se oe eee eet esc 1.023 1.003 47.09 46.05 46.0 45.9 41.0 41.0 
IERHCUIE ee ae seas > + qui «cls o Sees oo Sam aloo opel 841 .843r 36.96 36 .13r 44.0 42.8 40.9 40.9 
osreryrantd Kult POOUSi esses ee Se ciea a ae ce lelae's « .655 834 25 .22 23.71 38.5 87.4 40.1 40.1 
ronand stecier taste sok vec oes aye oe ecleceye s Pah wy cos: 1.100 1.027 41.36 39.44 37.6 38.4 41.1 41.1 
Leather tanning and finishing..................00e000 808 801 32.72 82.16 40.5 40.1 42.1 41.9 
Shamiper and WaVWOLk+e de sees saws Pansies Sh cae esc sacs 977 .981r 44.05 43 .25r 45.1 44.17 41.1 40.9 
Mia isPACKING ter oe cect sso + si ete voce als bse e v's sslees's's .808 . 808 31.93 $2.69 39.5 40.4 40.0 40.0 
RIAN PVREDISU Mae: cbt ele vic vinta te b tels t's pee cp as .872 .858 36.56 85.62 41.9 41.5 40.0 40.0 
po RT es Oe eee ane oa en ey ae 835 '826r | 34.66 | 33.57% | 41.5 40.6 40.3 40.4 
Paper PLOGUCISH. gs ceties ss silee ecco cette le deerscsdie snes 7164 .759 31.18 29.97r 40.8 89.5 40.3 40.2 
Printine—book and JOD... 0.52. cco. ccc seen ceteeee ee 858 .8938r | 35.95 36 .35r 41.9 40.7r 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine.......-..+..ereee serene 1.031 12088r | 89.71 39. 66r 38.5 88. 4r 39.7 89.7 
1230] 0) oy a icRCIs, BINGO! TOCIOGCIIIO GUIMUOCMOOR cin nik inc 1.022 1.021 42.19 41.40 41.3 40.6 39.1 38.9 
ip Rubber tires Gnd tubes... 2... s sects te tence se 1.123 1.181 46.81 46.58 41.7 41.2 38.8 38.6 
9. Other rubber products -.<... 00.5 ccccsssseccecsese . 867 851 35.28 $8.75 40.7 39.6 39.4 89.3 
Silloandirayonee dns ocho nee ees citer bear es selec ese .638 632 25.76 24.97 40.4 39.5 40.4 40.4 
VEL be cise Greccle ABOU RCE AC GOOIGCS SIDIOO EI IC TOC a te aOR .809 .801 $3.41 $3.14 41.3 41.4 40.2 40.2 
1. Woolen and worsted IPGOGS eee ete Do eee estar 801 .800 83.20 $3.38 41.5 41.8 40.0 40.0 
2. Other woolen PPOUUCLS Nees latte ais bales cele cues: 824 . 803 33.80 $2.71 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.6 
Foundries ANGMMACHINE SHOPS 1) © cieicd'sc eb cis cures Scie scree 1.013 1.005r 48 26 47 .30r AT .7 47.1 43.1 43.1 
PROB GUNGIIES wares rtae hci sic c vio es sic ws 6 oc rr veins es . 973 . 963r 44.99 43 .19r 46 .2 44.8 42.1 42 Ir 
2. Machines and MACHINE COOIS Areata eee dis see ee eee = 1.034 peng te ; se MG re i ee ‘ a a 
BS ECON MAC 1.077 ; ‘ ; ; : ‘ , 
4 peat ead euail Stari) ep ea eee 938 ‘928 | 43.17 | 41.78r | 46.0 | 45.2 41.2 |" 41-9 
5. Other products. ........ccccccccccercccseescees . 988 . 980r 46.21 45 .29r 46.8 46.2 43 2 43.1 
GHEINDUBTRIMS, . oc ciicles sc sclewle sc cisiels secs cisitie cee cieny $.939 $.928r | $40.87 | $39.80r 43.3 42.6 41.2 41.2 
.82 821 32.64 $31.70 39.6 38.6 39.6 39.6 
eS aim (citer aser | sees | st.e-|—s7.2 |.” 86:0 °| ~ 50.0 
$.941 $.930r | $40.84 $39 .77r 43.2 42.5 41.1 41.1 


See footnotes on page 325 
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Shipbuilding in July, and the Gulf zone amendment to that agree- 


Average hourly earnings of all shipyard workers rose ment which became effective ss reeiat ane 
in both July and August as a result of the recent ship- creases in the hourly earnings of all workers avera, 


building agreement, which granted sizable rate increases 8.3% from June to July and 4.2% from July to August. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS IN AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING, JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1942 


Source: THe ConrerRENCE Boarpb 


Male Wage Earners 


Female 


All Wage Earners All Male 


Unskilled Semi-Skilled and Skilled 


August | July June August July June August July June August | July | June August | July | June 
a ee ee ee eee 


AIRCRAFT 


ee eS ee ee ee ee 
Hourly earnings. .| $.956 | $.9687| $.9827] $.987 | $.995r/$1.006 | $.779 | $.790r $.7707r| $.946 | $.963r| 3.9417] $.988 | $.996r/$1.008r 
Weekly earnings, .|/$45.10 |$45.747|$46.277/$47.08 |$47 . 267/47 . 487/334. 59 $35. 797|$35.737|$43.99 |$44. 887/944 .237/$47.13 |$47.317/$47.587 


Actual hours!.... . 47.2 AT.2r| 47.1r| 47.7 47.5r| 47.27) 44.4 45.3r| 46.47) 46.5 46.6r| 47.0r| 47.7 47.5r| 47.2r 
Nominal hours'...} 46.8 46.6 46.6 kD Meese Aaa Paap aae reais Seta wide per: ae ee 
SHIPBUILDING 
ee 
Hourly earnings. ./$1.229 |$1.1797/$1.0897/$1 .229 $1.1797r/$1.0897r} .... Boe _... [81.041 | $.9927} $.904r/$1.306 |$1.255r/$1.161r 
Weekly earnings. .|$58.19 |$57.207|$52.787|$58.19 $57 .207r|$852.787r} .... ae _... [$49.55 |$46. 527/843 .037/$61.77 |$61.627/856.77r 
Actual hours!..... 47.4 48.5r| 48.5r) 47.4 48.5r| 48.5r)  .... ann ane 47.6 46.9r| 47.6r) 47.3 49.1r| 48.9r 
Nominal hours'...| 47.6 | 47.6 | 47.6 et tee iyaogs rr ae 4 ee ee eer Bt tex: ep PA: 
1Per week per wage earner rRevised Nore: Averages for August are preliminary and subject to revision 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
Agricultural implement..............-. 182.6 | 181.8 | 160.4 | 158.4 | 163.5 | 162.07] 142.8 | 143.9 229.1 | 227.9 
ATIF OMOD TEL te Milica, 6 x. Bs Sete die ds wes 195.6 | 196.57] 188.5 | 179.7r] 192.2 |] 188.7r} na n.a. n.a. n.d. 
Boot and shoe............0scceceeeees 136.8 | 184.7 | 114.9 | 109.6 | 117.1 | 112.17] 96.9] 98.1 111.3 | 107.5 
ChentalNh, os. fa ee ee 188.1 | 186.8 | 146.6 | 144.6 | 149.4 | 147.97] 161.7 | 160.0 237.1 | 231.4 
Cstiaiee Natit aire shies fey cnd eter 150.3 | 143.8 | 192.9 | 125.1 | 135.5 | 127.97] 48.4] 48.7 64.3 | 60.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... 180.1 | 176.6 | 173.8 | 170.0 | 177.2 | 173.871 na.| na. na.| na. 
Muraiares wg. ks & bey. 4 ugh 162.7 | 163.17] 148.2 | 144.9r] 151.1 | 148.27/ 97.9 | 96.9 145.1 | 140.47 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 171.5 | 166.0 | 142.7 | 184.2 | 145.5 | 137.2r| 101.6] 99.9 145.0 | 134.1 
Iron and steel?......... ee Bini 184.6 | 172.3 | 120.9 | 115.3 | 123.2 | 117.97] 130.4 | 199.4 157.7 | 152.7 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 166.3 | 164.8 | 141.3 | 188.9 | 144.0 | 142.07] 87.7] 88.0 123.9 | 122.2 
Lumber and millwork................. 206.6 | 207.47] 188.1 | 184.77] 191.7 | 188.9r| 69.3] 68 8Fr 130.4 | 127.1 
Meatopsekiiigy odie cbd.cy ows nenec# as 170.8 | 170.8 | 135.6 | 188.9 | 138.2 | 142.0r| 157.6 | 155.7 213.7 | 216.3 
Patt andsvarniah, «,..<¢, és « .jvchemns 163.3 | 160.7 | 137.6 | 184.1 | 140.3 | 187.17] 194.7 | 140.4 185.3 | 188.3 
PROGR ANA IGA ss «kgs oe «Sch 165.7 | 163.97] 132.9 | 128.7r| 135.5 | 131.67] 120.7 | 192 8r 160.4 | 158.07 
Paper products.............0sc0sc0ee 167.5 | 166.4 | 143.2 | 197.6 | 146.0 | 140.77] 163.2 | 163 8r 233.7 | 225.47 
Printing—book and job................ 131.4 | 136.87] 120.0 | 121.4r| 122.8 | 124.17] 117.1 | 108.47 140.5 | 131.6r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 148.8 | 149.17] 127.2 | 127.0r] 129.7 | 129.9 | 120.7 | 120.2r 153.5 | 152.77 
a ae eo) ere 163.3 | 163.1 | 150.5 | 147.7 | 153.4 | 151.07] 99.5 | 97.4 149.7 | 143.9 
Bille Gnd eayou.splciiitiecie.sc. suey 128.6 | 127.4 | 111.9 | 108.4 | 114.1 | 110.8r|_ 82.8 | 80.8 92.7| 87.6 
Woolas: dep teapo (ere 160.2 | 158.6 | 189.4] 188.3 | 142.1 | 141.47] 83.8] 84.0 116.8 | 116.2 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 176.8 | 175.4] 170.1 | 166.7 | 173.4 | 170.4r| 221.5 | 217 .4r 376.8 | 362.47 
1. Foundries......... wee 164.9 | 168.27] 151.9 | 145.97] 154.8 | 149.2rl 141.2 | 199 8r 214.5 | 204.0 
2. Machines and machine tools.......} 188.3 | 186.77] 188.8 | 186.7 | 192.5 | 190.9r|_ naa. n.a. na ti 
8. Heavy equipment................ 160.7 | 160.0 | 158.3 | 155.7 | 161.4] 159.27] na.| na. nto tha ee 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 183.2 | 180.3 | 174.0 | 168.2 | 177.4 | 172.0r| 203.2 | 198.2 | 199.6 | 184-7 | 353.6 | 333.4 
5, Other products: !..<.ivccdeee, ... 176.4 | 175.07] 169.1 | 165.7r| 172.4 | 169.47] 241.1 | 285.2 | 281.2 | 990-7 | 407.7 | 389-77 


2D INDUSTRIES, ccc scutes serene. « 173.6 | 171.5rl 153 149.6r| 156.6 | 153.0r] 197.8 | 185.77 121.3 | 117.57] 211.7 | 203.0r 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hen ind i Rtas : 
woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “97 Industries.” ee bg Rey nao ee sae babes, other rubber’ products, woolen end worsted goods, other 


o 
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While the number of hours worked in one week by semi- Weekly earnings advanced 2.7% in August to $40.87. 
skilled and skilled wage earners rose from 48.9 in June They exceeded August, 1941, earnings by 19.9% and 
to 49.1 in July and declined to 47.3 in August, their the 1929 average by 43.2%. 

average weekly earnings rose in each successive month. 


Similarly, the effect of wage-rate increases granted was Hours worked per week in August averaged 43.3. This 
to raise progressively the weekly earnings of unskilled level represented increases of 0.7 hours or 1.6% since 
workers, despite the decline in the number of hours July and 2.2 hours or 5.1% since August, 1941. They 
worked in July. were, however, 5 hours, or 10.4%, below the average 


Since the larger number of shipyard workers falls during 1929. 
within the semi-skilled and skilled class, trends of earn- 
ings and hours of all workers tend to follow those of 
the larger group. 


“Real” weekly earnings, which are dollar earnings in 
terms of what they will buy, advanced 2.4% over July. 
They were 9.3% higher than in August, 1941, and 46.1% 


Lasor Sratistics in Auqust higher than the 1929 average. 


Hourly earnings at $.939 in August were 1.2% higher Employment rose 1.5% in August and reached a total 
than those in July, 13.4% above August, 1941, and 12.0% greater than in the previous August and 36.4% 
59.2% more than during 1929. above that of 1929. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Aut Mate FEmaLe 


Average Earnings 


Ay Hours Averene, Rarnmnga Average Hours 


per. Week: per) [> or 0 poe | mane 3S aim || ter Week) per 


Eupowsay Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 


Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 


Agricultural implement................ 43 43 $.771 | $.799 |$31.69 |$34.31 41.1 42 
LAT UAT oy] Eee eee ee 46 43 .826 .821r] 34.94 | 32.76r) 42.3] 39.97 
SOD Tt anes ROC ge eeiaith acts «ule s,s oa.,0 39 38 554 .648 | 20.58 | 19.74 | 37.1] 36 
inset be eee 41 41 .640 .634 | 24.43 | 24.07 38.2 38 
Rayon and allied products .......... 40 40 .622 | .619 | 23.28 | 22.65 | 37.5 | 36 
RO EL OLE NODE oe weal cersiere tive o-ore ones bse'vie 44 43 . 585 .564 | 23.41 | 22.49 40.0 39. 
Electrical manufacturing............... 47 46 .722 | .704 | 30.89 | 29.91 | 42.8 
MINUTE See ee eee ees shea eb eee 44 43 .585 .6847} 22.00 | 21.967] 37.6] 37 
40 4] 5 36 


Hosiery and knit goods................ .586-| (621 | 20.10 | 18.75 | 37. 


rhe 
eo 
Anw OW COANGSHCOCoH 


PrOMMeNC SLU ee Ave ose Es vale y's cis a= 37 38 nies wi 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 41 40 653 647 | 23.87 | 23.42 | 36 36 
Lumber and mullwork. (2 -)-+ 59+ -a!s - 44.1r ist = 
MWlestmackinys tecwds shes ter, wap loa Spr ge 3 
Paint od Peenioh Sah, Se cee S ac aR ois wiele 42 41 621 638 | 23.29 | 23.29 37 36 
BinerwaNnG DUP. cae. v.40 us hloe see «« 41 40 578 570 | 21.66 | 20.32r] 37 35 
eapersproduetsues 4.02 brs As ncc vse 548 5417] 20.76 | 20.037] 37 37.0r 
Printing—book and job................ 42 41.5r 531 563r| 21.19 | 21.627; 39 38.47 
Printing—news and magazine........... 38 38.5r| .608 611 | 22.98 | 28.20 | 87 38.0r 
[24110] 5 we, aie en ences pera a per oe 42 42 719 711 | 27.19 | 26.34 37 37.0 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 43 42 797 806 | 29.40 | 29.91 | 36 37 


2, Other rubber products............ 
MKsANC Tay OU cat news snase ne > ociesis » 
Wool.fts.505¢ oh ee ee Eee sep ele was 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 

2. Other woolen products‘........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 

Hee Moundriesss ens cet «ces pel es» 


is) 
© 
Oe rFOAaAantore 
s 


8. Heavy equipment................ 


fod 
~ 
SCOOP SOW K ACH WO AMWHRWWHHK KHANH OONS SL WN 
= 
oO 


; 46 46.0 | .681 | .666 | 28.60 | 27.55 | 42 41. 
i Pe ee Pek 47 46 3r\ 705 | .697r| $1.61 | 31.407] 44 45.1 
Sie ee ea ee eee 44.1 | 43.4 | 8.616 | $.609r|$24.18 |823.57r] 39.1] 38.57 
KGementiec cree re i Se Tae elas aa.seie $9.6 | 38.6 
Petroleum refining.........---++-+-+++ S70 oie 
43.9 | 43.3 


See footnotes on page 325 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoaRrD 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
COs. 


FP ae ey 


“REAL”? WEEKLY 
EARNINGS ad 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


50 
MALE SEMI-SKILLED é 
AND SKILLED : 40 


120 


IN DOLLARS 


100 


80 


Y, 
MALE, UNSKILLED 


° 
1929 733 ’37 ’41 1939 1940 1941 1942 1929 ’33 ’37 ’41 1939 


° 
1940 1941 1942 1929 733 °37 *41 1939 1940 94! 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, AUGUST, 1942 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UNsKILLED 


SKILLED AND Smui-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Aven Average Earnings 


TapCevEs Hours Average Hours 
eek per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
Agricultural mmplementice < ina od eek we $.832 | $.886 |$34.76 |$34.60 41.8 41.4 |$1.047 |$1.041 |$45.80 1845.09 43.7 | 43.3 
PSNICONIGD UCN. en a oe VSS died wlaiSlSs 1.082 | 1.0727} 50.31 | 46.31r] 46.5 43.2r}| 1.292 | 1.302z} 59.82 | 57.297] 46.3 44.0 
Boot and BROGLReecn eeayoe ae ome on 445 .444 | 16.38 | 16.34 36.8 36.8 791 .778 | 31.24 | 29.56 39.5 38.0 
Chemical....... wesc eweeveeseeteesess .848 8447] 34.95 | 35.15 41.2 41.6r]| 1.055 | 1.0467] 44.40 | 43.53 42.1 41.6r 
Rayon and allied products........... .669 .664 | 25.80 | 25.49 38.6 38.4 . 960 .943 | 39.33 | 38.01 41.0 40.3 
Cotton—North ae sees eens eesecees .673 fOSa. | 20.50 | 27.30 43.6 42.9 .760 727 | $8.56 | 31.26 44.2 43.0 
Electrical manutacttirme, ces. tes cose. .849 822 | 38.71 | 86.99 45.6 45.0 | 1.135 | 1.109 | 58.57 | 52.23 47.2 47.1 
Furniture? < satiate ee ee eee n ees ceececeeses .730 738 | 34.16 | 34.10 46.8 46.2 .889 .891r| 38.94 | 37.697} 43.8 42.3 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .529 524 | 21.42 | 21.70 40.5 41.4 . 864 .845 | 34.99 | 35.29 40.5 41.8 
Tron and steel’ Seon Nios pipette e ees .833 786r| 30.24 | 29.24r| 36.3 37.2r| 1.147 | 1.0707] 43.36 | 41.307]| 37.8 38.6 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .617 628 | 25.17 | 25.55 40.8 40.7 872 .863 | 35.20 | 34.87 40 . 4 40.4 
Lumber and WRILWOPKO Re gee ook GL .718 702 | 31.41 | 30.07r} 43.8 42.8r| 1.046 | 1.0627] 48.11 | 47.807] 46.0 45 .Or 
Meat packing. wee eee te cece eee e eee ees - 724 728 | 28.45 | 29.70 39.3 40.8 - 908 .907 | 36.96 | 37.10 40.7 | 40.9 
LESTE Loh Os ae a . 746 742 | 30.51 | 30.72 40.9 41.4 .965 .942 | 41.40 | 39.56 42.9 | 42.0 
PAPETIAG PUL ce as s sicic cc o5c 6 ce en os ems .719 714 | 29.02 | 28.20r} 40.3 39.5 .914 9017] 38.56 | 37.267] 42.2 41.4 
Paper LOOUCU Se Riek cit oc cca es ete oe © .680 668r| 27.76 | 26.59r} 40.8 39.87} .915 .913 | 39.00 | 37.35 42.6 40.9 
Printing—book and job................ .580 5997] 25.40 | 24.747] 43.8 41.3r] 1.096 | 1.137r] 46.14 | 47.307] 42.1 41.6r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .675 675 | 25.65 | 24.99 38.0 37.0 | 1.216 | 1.212r| 47.16 | 47.127] 38.8 38.9r 
Rubber...... entice rere tet SO'Sie Seis es . 825 807 | 34.73 | 32.93 42.1 40.8 | 1.158 | 1.155 | 49.73 | 48.74 43.0 42.2 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ .905 864 | 37.56 | 35.08 41.5 40.6 | 1.217 | 1.222 | 52.62 | 51.76 43.2 | 42.4 
2. Other rubber products............ . 676 674 | 29.44 | 27.83 43.5 41.3 | 1.032 | 1.014 | 43.74 | 42.43 42.4) 41.9 
WV GOL rte, eee Se ee se we sys 2123 713 | 30.07 | 29.52 41.6 41.4 .934 .9197r} 40.24 | 39.50r} 43.1 43.0 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ -755 .749 | 31.30 | 81.21 | 41.5] 41.7 .933 | .930 | 39.70 | 39.94 | 42.5 | 42.9 
2. Other woolen products‘........... . 663 648 | 27.71 | 26.48 41.8 40.9 . 934 .9097r| 40.77 | 39.097] 43.7] 43.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... 853 856r| 40.26 | 40.05r| 47.2 | 46.87] 1.080 | 1.0687] 52.73 | 51.827] 48.8] 48.14 
MN MELOUNCUICS 2 ofoe cia. c)s wchie'< n'a ety ahem s -794 783 | 35.80 | 34.52r) 45.1 44.1r| 1.054 | 1.0467] 49.43 | 47.457} 46.9 45.47 
2. Machines and machine tools....... . 936 .871 | 47.15 | 43.99 50.4 50.5 | 1.081 | 1.078 | 55.04 | 54.61 50.9 | 50.6 
BS. Heavy €quipment....< -~ nc0. cece . 843 .904r| 39.87 | 42.55 47.3 47.1r| 1.123 | 1.106r] 55.14 | 53.54 49.1 48 .4r 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .800 796r| 37.31 | $36.95r] 46.7] 46.47} 1.013 | .992 | 47.78 | 45.71r| 47.2] 46.1 
Bee MOLHET DLOCNCES ae eed srere viv hows es .875 868 | 40.88 | 39.82 46.7 46.1 | 1.066 | 1.0547] 51.56 | 50.087) 48.4 47.5r 
AMINDUR TRUE Mt vic wiels a s.cp sos ~.9.0'« $.790 | $.7807|$34.45 |$33.60r] 43.5 42 97|/$1.061 |$1.0487r/$47.31 |$46.027| 44.5 43.8 
OCI Sees Ang OAIGAt SEEC oa $.738 | $.728 |$28.99 |$27.36 39.3 37.6 | $.838 | $.835 |$33.24 |$32.39 39.7 | 38.8 
Petroleum refining. . <<0:-.< 000000000 .887 .879 | 32.82 | 33.14 37.0 837.7 | 1.196 | 1.182 | 45.09 | 43.85 (fai OS (inne 
RORENDUSTRIES nc. ws sacle veo wie sisle's sortie $.790 | $.781 1$34.38 1$33.547r| 43.4 42 .8r|$1.061 |$1.0487|/$47.16 |$45.87r| 44.3 43 .7r 


NOTE: 


The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wa 
services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial estab 


equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
ishments in many localities, but the part which they 


as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. : ; ; 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tae ConreRENcE Boarb; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


%Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz Conrgrence Boarp, et 
Sik and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


Man hours worked in August were 3.2% greater than 
during July. As compared with August, 1941, and the 
year 1929, they had risen 17.8% and 22.3%, respectively. 


Payrolls stood at 211.7 (1923 =100) in August. They 
exceeded the July level by 4.3%; the August, 1941, level 
by 34.3%; and 1929 payrolls by 95.3%. 


Manufacturing workers in August were in a better 
position than ever before. They received the highest 
average hourly earnings as yet recorded in this series, 
they worked a slightly longer work week and their 


‘Principally rugs. 
pPreliminary 
rRevised 


weekly return averaged $40.87. Since their earnings 
increased more than the cost of living, the purchasing 
power of their earnings was higher than in any previous 
month since these surveys were begun in 1914. 

In addition to paying these higher wages, American 
manufacturers employed more workers in August than 
ever before and the payrolls disbursed were 111.7% 
more than those during 1923. Total man hours worked 
also reached a new peak for this series. 


E. B. Dunn 


Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, September 


HE COST OF LIVING for families of wage earners 

and lower-salaried clerical workers in the United 
States continued its upward course by rising 0.5% be- 
tween August 15 and September 15. A sharp increase of 
1.7% in retail food prices was the principal change 
responsible for the advance. Since mid-May, when the 
general maximum price regulations went into effect, 
food costs have risen 3.7%. Clothing and coal prices 
rose only fractionally over the month; housing, and gas 
and electricity costs remained unchanged; and sundries 
declined 0.8%. Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s index of 
the cost of living now stands at 98.6% of the 1923 level, 
8.6% above that of a year ago, and 14.7% over the 
January, 1941, level. The purchasing value of the 1923 


dollar amounted to 101.4¢ on September 15 as compared 
with 110.1¢ a year ago. 

Between August and September, living costs rose in 
forty-eight of the seventy cities for which indexes are 
compiled each month by Tue ConFERENCE Boarp, It 
declined in seventeen others, and remained unchanged 
in five. Compared with that of a year ago, the cost of 
living rose in the sixty-eight cities for which figures are 
available. Such increases ranged from 12.3% in Erie 
and San Francisco down to 6.0% in Grand Rapids, 
Kansas City, and Louisville. 


H. S. Hin 
Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Percentage Changes 


Irzm Budgetary 


Weights! 
September, 1942 August, 1942 September, 1941 rye ome igor -. 
September, 1942 September, 1942 
Food? i Salselonaarey§ Faistians sheachet seueelsswie/ «onan 33 102.8 101.1 +1.7 +15.0 
Housing... 6.0.05 see cenvens cin ces 20 90.8 90.8 0 +2.1 
Sains a lag siete sKoun abe ol te oiBies ais) 6 ta ensiis 12 88.4 88.2 +0.2 +15.0 
en’s 
Cieeimie Cb lonausy ohoyal aie a icasnenere te eiehs +0.1 +15.3 
WWOmeD Bisse mt apege opts Gisele riots wlesninie +0.4 +14.3 
Fuel ane Lighibs "hn tous agers: sts wuroieionel shame 5 90.5 90.4 +0.1 +1.2 
eal Fee ois ate blacess sikh Mveale 6. stele 
Gas and electricity’.............. hs ie a 
Gandtieg ces 2.ioen dadlriy sealer 30 105.0 0.3 +4.9 ; 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 98.1 90.8 +0.5 +8.6 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 101.4 101.9 110.1 0.5 -7.9 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1928 = 100 


Fuel and Light 


Weighted 
Average of 
All Items 


Date 


o 
E 


Total 


-——————————| —~— | ———_ 
| 


90.8 
92.0 
92.9 
93.2 
94.5 


1941 September........ 
October... tie. oe 


1942 January.......... 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 
oe eer AUGUST AND SEPT EMBER, 1942 
urce; © CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 = 100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Crrr 


Chattanooga 


te ate a le a I Ia 
Ce i i iy 


i ris 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings. .... 
STG CoN Be a eee ee 


ed 


i en uI79 recent 0 
Fuel mer light... eo 110.1 Fuel and light....... 0 +1.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 117.1 Housefurnishings. . 0 | +13.7 
Sunaries:: Facek. . ot 105.8 Sundries: 5.00.05. 0 +1.2 


Sisiste siv'ec ane are 0 a) 

beds. Gepthia cise. aie 0 417.5 

Fuel and light....... 0 +0.2 
Housefurnishings.... 0 +10.7 
Sundries 8 25. 55.4: +0.1 +2.4 
8 


el SS ae ee 136.4 : , ‘ é Mas as ea atw as ees Al 
EIOUSING. 2.600005 500 « 106.5 ; : ; iY) aay Oe sul 
Clothing: .o.c0% . 2450s 124.6 : : ing: Matas aes al 
Fuel and light........ 105.8} 105.8] 102.5) 0 | +438.2] Fuel and light....... ; 6 
Housefurnishings..... 117.8 Housefurnishings....| 118. 3 
Sundries. tates; . 3.0 102.0 Sundries..f.de.< 50h < 103. a! 
aes 116.4 .0 


seewsluveevoceol Saree f sfAR.F | L00,.0 fF . VV | pio. dd fF WLOUTHIDD, crciccsecsess 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
Sandries.§ F320... 2.2. 


Housefurnishings . es 


Sundrieg seh cc oe 


Weighted Total.... 


@lothmpiie..-.a-6 1) 124.39. 0) 123.7 | 105.0.) +0.5 |p--18/4 |. Clothing. 2.025...) 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... k ; ; , Housefurnishings.... 
SUBOries.s s.rhs. 50 es ‘ , ; ; 9, |) Sundries, $2.2. 0. 


Weighted Total.... 


Buffalo 

MOOG ire & teecisjeescrese ¢ 1SZ Dae SO-Srim LL Si). -EL.0 | +86 [? Bood:...3.05 Gade 
Housing 2 ase. 9s a 114.7 FlGusing shes o's ae 
Clothivig.g yoke a nee va airs Clothing. fi Fe nce. 
Fuel and light........ 102.8 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 125.4 Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries.) Fti%s00.2.. 106.6 Sundries, Poses s<os' 

Weighted Total..... 117.9 Weighted Total.... 


Footnotes given on page 331 
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IN 61 CITIES DURING 
AGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
COSTIO® LIV ENC OWN OS: AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1942—Continued 

Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers Choae 


Jan., 1989 =100 


Cirr Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 
City Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 
wo *to Sept: 104a)| Amae 18S) Sept Y™ sept: 1942 | om tee 
Sept. 1942 | Sept. 1942 aa (eee 
i Houston 
Des Moines a ee 41.0] 414.5 
Kood sire.eitochiereteiaeiehe 139.2 OOd.....-.esee eens ‘ 3.8 
: Housing yeeros 105.7 +3. 
Housing ecmice anita 105.3 ing -6.1|.41%2 
Clothing arctic ot 126.7 Clothing............ 124 2 F : 
Fuel and light........ 114.7 Fuel and light....... See 5 .6| 413.7 
Housefurnishings..... 124.2 Housefurnishings. ... : Ts La 
Sundries.24-orecan-os 102.1 Surdriesyj.cces ascter- 105.3 | iit el 
Aen, 9 8 Sui 
Huntington, W. Va. 
a 2 8 Food. se te tare aoe 132.8 132.5 
Housing. cnet: 107.0 | 107.0} 106.2 0 Housing..........-. LIES eis 
Clothing ee erea. seer 117.2 | 117.0 | 102.9 +0.2 Clothing. ain Mrereiats 118.3 118.3 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 | 109.8} 108.7 0 Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0 
Housefurnishings..... 133.2 | 182.9 | 114.8 +0.2 Housefurnishings....| 123.6 | 122.6 
Sundries... 28. 0.0 8.0: 101.5 | 101.4 99.6 +0.1 Sundries: Bos =. 2.6. LID Sa i.3r 
Weighted Total..... LS Sy eel LS LOS 7 +0.5 Weighted Total....} 119.0 | 118.8r 
Duluth , Indianapolis 
Food its <siteveo Secs oat 133.4 | 1382.9 F ood a ycrereoeletatate atelet= 133.9 133.8 
Housing-} anes .cd-e- 100.5 | 100.5 : Housings ect ani 107.9 | 107.9 
Clothing... #5. gem 123.6 123.2 P Clothing: 35 Wen «4-0e 119.7 s Mh ers 
Fuel and light........ 99.5 99.5 : Fuel and light....... 104.5 | 104.5 
Housefurnishings..... 129.1} 129.1 ; Housefurnishings....}| 112.1 | 112.1 
Sundries.p aces. 965 103.0 | 102.8 ; Sundries,.6.<.62 «e246 105.9 | 105.7 
Weighted Total..... 114.9 | 114.7 . Weighted Total....| 116.0 | 115.9 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Food: om doce cinaiates 135.0 135.2 e9i'|, ood... eee es cook 118.0 116.6 
Housing gaethcc. care 109.9 | 109.9 15) |) Housing? ..a5ase0 eee LOL Fae 
Clothing £cGaee.. 25%: 182.1 130.3 56) | Clothing. (ab «cc eee 121.5 121.6 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107.5 .5 | Fuel and light....... 110.6 | 110.6 
Housefurnishings..... 129.8 | 129.8 .4 | Housefurnishings....| 120.9 | 120.9 
Sundries ae seh. 107.4 | 107.5 7 | Sundries.( see cet. 102.7 | 101.6 
Weighted Total..... WANT) hed he: Js Weighted Total....| 110.4 | 109.7 
Lansing 
atetaletsiake okes ve eimai sl. |) Poddn.k Suaeee cae fake 9 144.6 -0.5 |} +14.0 
MS dda eats <4’ || Housing: . Gaecade- ae Oo. 98.0 0 0 
Meese eeeeeees {9: |, Clothing’ 32... cee 124.1 123.1 +0.8 | +19.4 
Fuel and light........ .8 | Fuel and light....... 101.6 | 101.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... ; 114, .5 | Housefurnishings....| 129.5 | 129.4 +0.1 | 411.7 
Simdries:. sets + hte 105.8 | 108. 9) | Sundries. 54... 9.8. 104.7 | 104.5 +0.2 +3.9 
Weighted Total..... 118.5 | 118 +9.3 Weighted Total....} 117.5 | 117.6 -0.1 +8.3 
Los Angeles 
Food. A UE AC LCN Weg te 28) | ROOd te sh cleo. «eee 187s 135.9 115.5 +0.9 | +18.7 
Ploeg. «Mego ihe ¢& ||) Housing). dove «tet 104.7 | 104.6 99.8 +0.1 +4.9 
CHORAL Ves os. g u's ® (i Clothing. & aba. aca. 118.9 | 119.0] 104.4 0.1 | +13.9 
Fuel and light........ .4| Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... .7 | Housefurnishings....} 123.8 | 128.8] 111.9 0 +10.6 
Sindrics eer. 4.\, at’ || ‘Sundries. Sgeys saree 104.4 | 104.2 | 101.5 +0.2 +2.9 
ce 3 Weighted Total....] 116.3 115.9 106.0 +0.3 +9.7 
a ee RE 


PIO COE A 0 Fy «hitb arc teers ‘ 124.4 113.7 0 

HO ORO Ee Oy |} ELOUSINGS fe <a cto s(n OS 104.9 104.6 —-0 al) 

bee eee eeenees 0: |) Clothing, & aes... LIS) 119.1 107.6 0 +10.7 

Fuel and light........ .5 | Fuel and light....... 115.5 | 115.5 | 115.4 0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings. .... .5 | Housefurnishings....| 127.5 | 127.6] 115.4 -0O.1 | 410.5 
Sindries (4.445 uses oS) | MSUNGTICS, tae ote acine Oe 100.7 98.1 +0.2 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 0 Weighted Total....} 114.0 | 118.8] 107.5 +0.2 +6.0 


Footnotes given on page 331 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED CLE 
RICAL WORKERS 
q ; AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1942—Continued tee eae 
ource: THe ConrerENce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 1 ta, 
“a Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jane 08a 10 led ee 
h Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 Crrr Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 
Sept. 1942 Aug. 1942 |Sept.1941|| to to Sept. 1942 | Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941) s 
Sept. 1942 | Sept. 1942 ¥ ee sd le Sept 1942 Sept. 1942 
Lynn Muskegon 
Hood Seascale rates: <a) 6) als 137.3 136.8 Food, ee an een oe 135.8 136.2 124.7 
CG thn Py ARC BORG CEA 104.5 104.5 Housing b sieve varhyion sais 215.2 115.2 116.2 
- *; sIifeinaisisrs/e/ete ta 123.3 123.3 Wlotiiny ancien ae 122.5 120.4 101.7 
a a Higut.:3'. o5%'. Lh ee Bae Fuel and light....... 106.2 | 106.2] 106.2 
: one urnishings......) 125.6 | 125.6 Housefurnishings....} 118.8] 118.7 | 108.3 
MITIGTIOR Geter cca: Sistas 105.2 | 106.2 MURGIES ste amare es 106.4} 106.2} 102.2 
Weighted Total....| 120.4 120.4 , ; Weighted Total....| 118.9 118.8 Up WHE 
OE ——— 
Macon Newark 
Food. pe einy sis ieiatae Ghee 140.9 139.9 Hood xe. citer nes 126.5 124.3 114.7 
Housing Merete ater ateres fis 115.9 116.6 PL OUSIN Gh cetera 101.4 101.4 101.4 
Clothing. see v eee eeees 116.4 116.3 Clothing eqreny ane 121.4 121.6 106.8 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 | 106.4 Fuel and light....... 101.8} 101.3 | 102.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.8 | 129.8 Housefurnishings....| 129.1 | 128.9] 113.1 
DPHMOLICS tier tee ks 102.0 101.9 Sthndriés...y. tacto.. es 103.3 104.4 101.2 
0 8 5 0 9 
Mate Sees Ree 2 .0 2 Sahat soi oltys acon 8 ral 
Metabo oats 0 0 Housing} pec oe 3 3 
west eee e eee 119.2 119.2 Clothing amen ce cee 120.1 120.1 
Fuel and light........ 105.5 | 105.5 Fuel and light....... 105.9 | 105.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.8 | 123.8 Housefurnishings....] 124.4] 124.9 
Suneries 4. . dun.'s aoe. 104.3 | 105.9 Sundriessan ace eh 103.1] 104.2 
Weighted Total..... T1622) ft 16.7, Weighted Total....} 117.7 | 117.4 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
ore: A Sk ee ee 136.3 136.0 28) 4} WOO so 5 ate shore.» atts ois ‘ 5 = Le les 
Housing e* . 46%... «sce: 110.8 | 110.8 7 HEL OUSID g Serie ae riiitke 110.8 | 110.8 0 +3.1 
Clothing’: 2... ..a.2. 117.5 | 116.3 rau) Glothing. Maye... sear 118.6 | 118.7 -0.1 +9.8 
Fuel and light........ 105.7 | 105.7 .5 | Fuel and light....... 103.2} 103.2 0 +3.3 
Housefurnishings..... 127.4 |e 19751 .5 | Housefurnishings....] 128.0] 128.0 0 +13.1 
Dundes, 2 352. ..2. 107.4 107.3 9) | SUNdTIeS. arden ereins 2s LOU, 101.6 +0.1 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 118.5 118.2 A Weighted Total....] 119.6 120.2 0.5 +7.3 
Seis « i'dts We : 5 ORC FORT CD Of +4.2 | +17.4 
es Siete tilee es ‘ F fei aberwi Suey) ayers 0 +0.3 
eieiele wieNS wane ; BS Pe Meroe: +0.5 | +11.5 
Fuel and light........ : ight.......%. ; ; 0 +0.4 
Housefurnishings..... : Housefurnishings....] 127.3 | 17. +0.2 | +13.3 
Sandries.t eee ee, © : Sundries............ 104.2 | 105. -0.8 +1.5 
Hes. Weighted Total....| 116.4p| 114.6 166, eae 


ole a tivisisieteiare ts ate , 124.5 d : , PEON cin Sey O. aha 
Housinge.2 Gee 108.8 | 108.3 : 5B) PRA OUSIE Doh .afociete attests 
Clothingmes. ss «<a 127.5 126.1 bese eee eens 
Fuel and light........ 10S%, tee L087 Fuel and light....... : 
Housefurnishings..... 125.1 | 125.1 Housefurnishings....| 119.2 +10.5 
Sundries. isc sae sess 103.9 103.7 MUNAMES ih o Brrsinrete ts 101.5 +4.7 
Weighted Total..... 118.2: |\e118<8 Weighted Total....| 122.4 +12.2 
Minneapolis Omaha 
Rood Bioriecentns yscs: 134.1 131.6 Sa PS yd | err So eon soneiane 139.3 +0.2 | +13.0 
Housing annie scree LOSS Te et OS27; 0 +1.1 | Housing............ 100.6 0 +2.1 
Clothing si.:siwssacistes 124.7 124.6 +0.1 | +15.6 | Clothing. veins ceeees 120.6 0 +16.6 
Fuel and light........ 99.8 99.8 0 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 103.6 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 12272 | 122.2 0 +8.5 | Housefurnishings....| 129.4 0 +8.1 
Sundries: . 5 cin. «cle 1s Bl lies 111.5 +0.2 EHONOU|ESUNGTICS) 55s aie cieis)ahe s)- 104.5 +0.2 +3.5 
Weighted Total..... 117.8 | 117.0 | 107.6 +0.7 | 49.5 Weighted Total....| 117.3 +0.2 | +8.0 


Footnotes given on page 331 
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ITIES DURING 
WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 C 
re ei Nahe chad a AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1942—Continued 

Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
bp Seager sts J ae 939 =100 Changes 
Ciry Citr ang bare 
Sept. 1942 Sept, 19 “a Sept. 1942 | Sept. 1942 
Parkersburg, W.Va. Rochester 

Gade erento gee 135.7 OUR ROOdS, «ean os esi tee- £56 ee a 
Housinig #icsct te ae 104.2 +2.8 | Housing..........-. Aa ie 
Clothing)... ane 12379 +14.0 | Clothing..........-. +0.3] + phe 
Fuel and light........ 94.4 0 | Fuel and light....... : oe 
Housefurnishings..... 124.6 +13.1 | Housefurnishings. ... 5 i 

Sundries.4.47-. <:ue: 105.3 +26 } Sundries: ... 0... 24-33 2.1 +9. 
0.3 +9.7 


Philadelphia 

FOOd Mae Sete sietcbre® 187.2 136.1 +13.5 nese er encecers : : : +19.8 
Housing: Seaseses ertcae 102.9 | 102.9 +118  Housing...--...a-2- : y : 0 
Clothing £7, 5.4.2 e 122.3 122.0 +13.9 ve stcereeeee : ; +14.8 
Fuel and light........ 107.2 | 107.2 +1.1 | Fuel and light....... : ; : 0 
Housefurnishings..... 119.2 | 119.2 +11.0 | Housefurnishings.... A : : +23.8 
Sundries:: 0.2%). aes. 103.2 | 104.3 sere tl Sandries: 2. toa 2a: 03 : ; : +2.6 

Weighted Total..... 118.3 | * 118.2 +7.9 Weighted Total.... ; : ‘ +10.1 

<<< ————_ eel 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Hood teas tee eae es 130.4 HOG yi ene tne fee +12.4 
Housing 420) .s033e 5) 105.7 Housings. soc. anes +2.7 
Clothing-2 25.5 <0se0s 124.6 Clothmg. 3% 2s. oe +14.6 
Fuel and light........ 113.7 Fuel and light....... +1.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 117.4 Housefurnishings. ... +7.5 
Sundriessp) oso es 105.1 Sundries: Si <3. 3 +1.5 

Weighted Total..... 116.7 Weighted Total.... 47.1 


Portland, Ore. 


Wool ak cektex BPs 182.4 | 129.0] 115.8] 42.6] +14.8 | Food............... 2 5 +11.7 
Housing-2 0. .:+:75:- 110.0 | 110.0 Housing) +2575 cae: 100.9 | 100.9 +0.2 
Clothing..... 00.0.2: 126.8 | 126.8 Clothing. <2 2... wast = 119.9 | 119.9 +13.4 
Fuel and light........ 98.8 98.8 Fuel and light....... 99.9 99.9 +0.6 
Housefurnishings. . .. . 119.0 | 119.0 Housefurnishings....} 125.4 | 125.3 +10.5 
SUNATIES.s tee. oc Be ec 105.0 | 104.8 Sundries) teccc. sos 107.7 | 107.5 +5.1 

Weighted Total..... 116.9 115.8 6 4 +0.2 +7.1 

Providence 

HOG irs cs ste aevidtes 3 140.4) 1389.9] 121.6 || 40.4 | +15.5 | Food............... 
PROUsin gS aces. c<> he es 103.3. 1" 103.3.) JOEL: 7 4) ~§- 0 - (UP-EIee ) Housing: a... 2a 
Glothing tee. ts.oas 0: WF 117.3 |  102:4 | +0.8 |) +14.9 | Glothing...7......¢. 
Fuel and light........ 99.3 99.3 Fuel and light....... : 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.3 | 125.8 Housefurnishings....| 119. +10.2 
DUNOTES Pts so oa. 28 1OL.7 | 10227, Sundries: AM. + a Ps 101. 

Weighted Total..... 16 Tie 

Richmond 

KG00s sonst has tet. 136.7 ISS TP ISRO EOL |) ESO! | Rood... sects, oe oe 
PROUSIN Geo steer vse ds 102.7 | 102.7 NB 6 oles taage ee 
@lothitigss etc. css- 118.4] 118.3 Gist we taw ae es 
Fuel and light........ 103.9 | 103.9 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 120.5 | 120.5 Housefurnishings. .. . 
SUNATIEs sn ee te ads ss 103.1 | 104.7 Suridried) o6 Seb... oe 

Weighted Total..... 115.8 115.5 

Roanoke, Va. 

FOU: Soens cee HO nae ae 139.8 140.3 1238.4} -0.4| +18.8 | Food......... 
Housing............. 119.2] 119.2] 199.8 Housing............ 
Clb thitiig.. «J. ost 113.7] 113.7| 106.7 Ghthing 1,0). ba ne 
Fuel and light........ 99.7 99.7 98.9 Fuel and light....... +1.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 12VSiee 121.9 PPL Housefurnishings. ... +18.9 
Sandrieses cots cape 109.5 109.3 102.8 sundries! F vre~. ae 42. 4 

Weighted Total..... 120.4] 120.5| 119.9 Weighted Total... .. +8.2 


Footnotes given on page 331 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tue Conrsrence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Number P 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan, 1989 = 100 Chances 
Crrry Crrr 


Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 
to to 
Sept. 1942 | Sept. 1942 


—_— | || — | SSS 


Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 
to t 


Sept. 1942 | Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 O) 
Sept. 1942 | Sept. 1942 


Sept. 1942 | Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 


ae en +0.8 | 418.2 | Food............008 140.9 +0.9 | +15.3 
LOE so) scseiirasaaie «is Leo. =fo.5 | Eousinpa ae ces ein 104.0 0 +0.9 
Clothing. cette eeeeees 0 +16.2 Clothing A ME Phan Ar 124.5 +0.3 | 415.8 
Fuel and light........ 0 +1.6 | Fuel and light....... 102.4 0.7 
Housefurnishings. .... +0.8 | +20.2 | Housefurnishings....| 115.4 +8.5 
POUUICLRIOA Hen le oda arciereus: +0.1 Sti) t ( UMOLIES uae ners rie ray 100.3 +1.1 
Weighted Total..... +0.4 | 410.8 Weighted Total....} 117.9 +8.3 
Toledo Youngstown 
Hooter: t86.. 032s vcs + eeOhNP EE ee. L | Food sivtea-e eee 133.1 +12.5 
RAGUAIN I 6 cles, fase evmers +0.5 Edam | ELOUSING: arene eyo 105.2 2.4 
Cita of... 40°21 16.0 | Clothing,........... 195.6 415.7 
Fuel and light........ 0 +0.5 | Fuel and light....... 109.9 +0.4 
Housefurnishings. .... +0.7 | +10.2 | Housefurnishings....} 131.8 +20.8 
MUNUTIOR onc ancea ate ; 6’ | Stindties = .o-en tee 106.3 +3.5 
es : ; ; , : Weighted Total....| 119.4 +7.8 
SE eee F : ‘ : : penipeine 
AN ae : F 3 : n.a.Not available 
Ne i é : , ; é bclatnary 
Fuel and light........ i ; 5 0.2 s LE aoe ie ‘ 

Se Fuel and light based tail f 35 kilowatt 

Housefur nishings tees +10.9 hours of Re er 1,000 dubia Zac of Satara hace 2,000 cubic 

Srivelyt- ae +1.3 feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other fuel for heating. 

Weighted Total..... +7.7 


Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 


Aug. 1942 | Sept. 1941 ae 1942 | Sept. 1941 


t t Crrr to) to 
ot Sept. 1 1942 Sept. 1942 ag Sept. 1942 Sept. 1942 Sept. 1942 | Sept. 1942 
Anderson, Ind. Percentage Changes Green Bay, Wis. | Percentage Changes Rockford, Ill. Percentage Changes 
Pood. ae 55 chie aee 35 s ‘ AB MEE COOL ea 5c: lehe Me 0 WON Roods.cks oes ese +1.4 |] +12.4 
Housing tes . 2 «dies d+ : IDG ocho Gee ths 0 Tee he Housing). <.4is «<2 0 +4.1 
Clothinigae. tee. aes Om |) +2229 deClothing. .. 2 saan +0.3 n.d. | Clothing,.. ¢..¢0.: 0 +11.5 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +0.2 n.a. | Fuel and light....... 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings.... 0 n.d. | Housefurnishings. .. . O | +21.3 
Sinriess a these 3 Sundries Pach «ce asso -1.8 n.d. | Sundries..........-- +0.1 +3.6 
Weighted Total..... -0.5 n.d. Weighted Total....] +0.6 | +8.4 


Joliet, Tl. 


Saray ee) Mares eere sO. FM OOG ss s)cveun siege siete +13.3 

rile Si Tiigs Wiaparton ye denis eg Se 

2 Ris Whe Se "9 | Clothing............ ; 1} Clothing... 00.0.0... 414.1 
Fuel and light........ .5 | Fuel and light....... Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings Housefurnishings. ... t Housefurnishings.... 
Sundriesarcs feenaeay: « ; BEL SUNdrIESs aie. yams es : nay | LSUNGLIES, Sava Sone, 


Weighted Total.... 


Lewistown, Pa. 


eet Te meee ; SO rare aia 
eee ee ee ing... . a We" Clothingsrs4 fret =. 427.9 

Ehing ene toe eee <1e70 | Clotiingins.c. 1... ; 
Fu ait Nigh taaere nc Fuel and light....... +0.5 | Fuel and light....... +0.2 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... +14.5 | Housefurnishings. ... +10.8 
Sumdriesieysetacs ss.7 3 DUNdrIEs.. ¢shaeaes ss De | SUNULICS! ee arcieien ale ae +4.7 
Weighted Total.... 1 Weighted Total.... Al 


Uncludes Lockport and Rockdale 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


HREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY strikes origi- 

nated during the month of August, according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This number 
compares with 400 reported as starting in July. The 
number of workers involved in new strikes in August 
was 80,000, or 8,000 fewer than in July. Man days 
lost because of all strikes in progress during August 
were 450,000, the same number as in July. 

Of 229 strikes in progress during August which af- 
fected war production, 195 were new strikes involving 
70,000 workers. Nine thousand workers were affected 
by the thirty-four continuing strikes. July totals were 
higher—75,000 in war industries and 81,000 in all in- 
dustries. 

The percentage of time lost in war industries to the 


time worked rose from 8/100 of 1% in July to 9/100 
of 1% in August. Man days worked during August 
were estimated at 300 million as compared with 308 
million in July, while man days lost increased to 266,000 
from 234,000 in July. 

On September 8, several thousand smokeless powder 
workers in East Alton, Illinois, went on strike against 
the East Alton Manufacturing Company, a subsidiary 
of the Western Cartridge Company. They were protest- 
ing the discharge of the local president of the Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL), whose dismissal was attributed 
to conflicting reasons. More than 1,000 Illinois reserve 
militia were mobilized and standing by to guard the 
plant. On September 11, William Green, AFL presi- 
dent, by telephone ordered the strikers to return to 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 
All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Empioyees! 


Date Beginning in Period Production? Separations 
Me Daves (1985-1939 
Workers Period =100) Quits and Accessions 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Miscella- | Discharges | Lay-offs 
Thousand) neous 

(i, pala Cee era. 921 @s9 | 5,352 75.23a | 41.0la| 9.04a| 25.172 | 67.61a 
Tarr eal aii 1 Ce oer et BE 637 183 | 3,317 59.65 | 18.64 5.04 | 85.97 | $7.02 
NOU as Te er oe 810 342 | 6,893 48.38 | 11.39 2.72 | 34.27 | 36.59 
TES = | ipebenpetiah, | 0% welt at Baten, 841 324 | 10,502 51.98 8.34 1.96 | 41.68 | 39.82 
RSG eee eek, 7 ee ain ch MM NE 1,695 | 1,168 | 16,872 45.38 | 10.66 2.49 | 32.23 | 65.20 
Ter a eg ae ee 1,856 | 1,467 | 19,592 49.17 | 10.67 2.24 | 36.26 | 56.91 
UOT reclined OT ieee ek ae PT RETA GOON 2,014 | 1,117 | 15,456 42.74 | 10.37 2.29 | 30.08 | 50.05 
TT ese NS SIT ESB Llp 2,172 789 | 13,902 40.35 | 18.02 2.63 | 24.70 | 52.16 
1697, ee eccln enn 4,740 | 1,861 | 28,495 53.11 | 14.97 2.88 | 35.76 | 42.59 
PE Bees, 1 a olieine. Daas panes pee 2,772 688 | 9,148 49 22 7.46 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
NUS00 eR ei tents ce 2,613 | 1,171 | 17,812 87.71 9.52 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
ROL BA LO .. oes bree SE 2,508 577 | 6,701 40.27 | 12.54 1.84 | 25.89 | 5¢.72 
(Thy oe a Perot on bee 4,288 | 2,363 | 23,048 46.68 | 27.78 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.51 
ASSP aruaryvercetdr: cute caret ce te 240 92 663 3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 

je A RE rire mer are 57 72 | 1,185 3.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 

PT OP SR Oe Saree er ron- 348 118 | 1,558 3.40 2.13 0.21 1.06 5.62 

[Pk Oe SA imate toate 403 512 | 7,113 3.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 

VE Sah as She OR eee 463 321 | 2172 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 

CE ee EC OE ET en 357 143 | 1,504 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.038 6.31 

Dalyan e dere cds oe hs eee ee be 143 | 1,396 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 

fe a ET A oi ec Se 465 212 | 1,825 4.14 2.71 0.30 1.13 5.43 

ReeUDOL, coasts che 470 295 | 1,958 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 

(95. Rea eh ER Beis 432 198 | 1,995 4.13 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 

Mice MABEL eis oe. Anintitan dae Q71 298 | 1,397 3.51 1.83 0.24 1.44 3.91 

dae aibien deeieteittess fs icmstnsremecieteamt inte 143 30 476 4.71 2.27 0.29 2.15 4.76 
NO 4Z Seria yar Menai ste ie, 5 scsela bon Sea ere ad 155 33 $90 5.10 3.19 

Weutiary Wits. cis <..c.occ+scuginlie BIO 57 425 4.82 3.14 Oe ap aes 

Marchi: db @ Min cba: . --nadhiodyaen 240 65 450 5.36 3.84 0.33 1.19 6.99 

Avrlive, <p iie os...» chum. o 310 55 375 6.12 4.46 0.35 1.31 7.12 

gy jae Rs poncdsocatets 275 58 325 6.54 4.73 0.38 1.43 7.29 

i eis ONL. |. sss Socios, $50 100 550 6.46 4.87 0.38 1.21 8.25 

Tie TGPa Mere Aa it FRO MOONEE. 6,0 see wr-psescavieitey n.a. cas ‘ 
ANUS D.,:5 4 Re AE oso SEER 350 80 450 n.a. a ken os ve 


NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economic Record, June, 1942, p. 194. 


MWIni aa 
data are averages of monthly figures. | aJune to December, pPreliminary. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2 ate 
n.a.Not available. rRevised Federal Reserve annual production 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING SEPTEMBER, 1942! 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 


Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company (Pinto Island Yard) 
Aluminum Company of America 
ee Worsted Company 

e 


Standard Ultramarine Company 
Supplee—Wills—Jones Milk Company (West Philadelphia Branch) 
Western Cartridge Company (East Alton Manufacturing Company) 


Miscellaneous 
Freight Loaders 


Truck Drivers‘ 


Truck Drivers® 


1Incomplete report based upon available information published in the press. 


Pecmmren Warkeret a tho A. ORS clea. DATTA AM... 


Ubsitea 's Bi Sei See a Sead Gey eas Ge ee ee eA ae ee 


Location Date Date Pieler ot 


Begun Ended hele aise 
RRC seer Mobile, Ala. Sept. 17 | Sept. 18 10,000 
cayaeeee Cleveland, Ohio Q2 25 1,500 
AB co 5 Woonsocket, R. I. Ae 525 
ae 8 eS Fairview, N. J. 23 400 
evcetene Flint, Mich. 7‘, 300 
Re sc Springfield, Ohio 8 200 
Sener Gary, Ind. 12 450 

S. Charleston, W. Va. oe 100-2,000 

Pea A Chicago, III. x a 
ana ree Indianapolis, Ind. “tf 200 
aS Cleveland, Ohio Ff 175 
Stren Syracuse, N. Y. bi 1,475 
Ae 3 W. Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 7 150 
ie feed E. Vineland, N. J. 18 2,400 
erties Jamestown, N. Y. ae 350 
Br ticks Dallas, Texas . 350 
fA ie Ambridge, Pa. 13 900 
sae Haverhill, Mass. 10 3,000 
Beet ee Huntington, W. Va. me a 
ea steee Philadelphia, Pa. 19 150 
ona East Alton, Il. 11 b 
coats Philadelphia, Pa. 2} 300-400 
deers Trenton, N. J. 30 n.a. 
haere Baltimore, Md. o 70 
aks Paterson, N. J. 11 400 
«io OS Uniontown, Pa. 3 a 


5Drivers were employed by six companies that have haulage contracts with war 


2Fifteea shoe factories affected. 


*The Evening Times, the State Gazette, and the Sunday Times-Advertiser were not 
published when mechanical employees refused to cross a picket line of sixteen strik- 
ing circulation truck drivers. 


4Drivers handled all pick-up work for Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


their jobs without delay, threatening to revoke the 
charter of the union unless they did. The workers re- 
turned on September 12, after an agreement was made 
between them and the company to place the disputed 
issues before the War Labor Board. 


SrrRIKES IN WaR INDUSTRIES 


Source: Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board 


abs ime 


oO! 
Strikes 
in Progress 


Employees 
Involved 
(000) 


Period 


1941 December 8-31.... 


On September 17, a dispute with city officials over 
a five-cent ferry charge caused 10,000 shipyard workers 
to leave their jobs at the Pinto Island yard of the 


production eg in the area. Of these, 140 worked at Arrow Carrier Corporation 
and 70 at the New England Carrier Corporation. 

Coal truckmen. 

aSeveral hundred workers involved. 

bSeveral thousand workers involved. 

n.a.Not available. 


Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company of 
Mobile, Alabama. The ride was free before the ferry 
was taken over from the company by the city at the 
request of the United States Maritime Commission. 
Five companies of state troops were called in to guard 
the City Hall and the Courthouse, as well as the ap- 
proaches to the shipyard. ‘The workers agreed on 
September 18 to return to work, but not by ferry. 

Total accessions were at the high figure of 8.25 per 
100 employees in June, the latest month for which 
labor turnover rates are available. They rose 13.2% 
over the May figure of 7.29 and they were 30.7% higher 
than in June last year. New hirings increased 14.6%, 
at a faster rate than rehirings. 

Both the quit rate and the miscellaneous separation 
rate advanced from May to June. Discharges showed 
no change, and lay-offs decreased. ‘The decrease of 
15.4% in lay-offs was large enough to offset the other 
increases and cause total separations to decline 1.2%— 
from 6.54 per 100 employees in May to 6.46 in June. 
This rate was an increase of 74.1% over June, 1941. 


M. A. WERTZ 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Employment and Unemployment 


is fate 


OR THE fourth successive month industry and 
the armed forces continued to cut deeply into the 
nation’s labor reserves as the drive toward a total war 
economy gained further impetus in August. Total 
employment rose to another record high of 57.7 mil- 
lion, a gain of more than 500,000 over the preceding 
month, and of about 4 million over the preceding 
year. At the close of August there were already 2.4 
million more men and women at work or in uniform 
than in the normal labor force under peacetime con- 
ditions. Official estimates indicate that 62.5 million 
people will be employed in industry and the armed 
forces by December, 1943, and the possibility exists, 
according to the War Manpower Commision, that a 
labor force of 65 million may be needed. 
Manufacturing industries alone have accounted for 
almost two-fifths of the ten million increase in em- 
ployment since the beginning of the defense program in 
the summer of 1940. More new workers entered fac- 
tories during this period than entered the military 
services. Only in agriculture and trade is the number 
currently at work lower than when rearmament was 
begun. At that time there were just short of 6.5 mil- 


EmpLoYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, Avucust, 1942 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 
August June 


Total unemployment....| 6,420 | 1,043 


Excess of employment ovy- 


er economic labor force. 1,361 2,433, 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). .| 47,976 | 53,797 | 56,564 57,708 
Agriculture, 23,t= sdesr 11,580 | 11,280 | 11,963 11,319 
Forestry and fishing. .... 218 229 223 221 
Total industry... .... 4-0. 17,137 | 20,574 | 21,230 21,920 
Extraction of minerals. . 756 799 785 780 
Manufacturing......... 11,276 | 13,669 | 14,358 15,012 
Construction...........} 2,107 | 2,795 | 2,740 2,736 
Transportation.........} 2,030 | 2,266 | 2,305 2,344 
Public utilities......... 969 | 1,045 | 1,043 1,047 
Trade, distribution and 
fimanGé x aesrceiedarsade 7,501 | 7,835 | 7,563 7,420 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 10,553 | 12,726 | 14,374 15,571 
Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 986 | 1,153 | 1,209 1,258 
Emergency employment! 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school)?.......... 2,244 | 1,529 935 547 


1Not included in employment total. 
*Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects. 


lion unemployed. 

Factory employment rose very sharply in the three 
months ending with August, with almost three times 
as many workers taken on as in the first five months 
of this year. The addition of 900,000 workers in these 
three months, well over a third of whom were hired in 
August alone, brought total factory employment above 
fifteen million for the first time. Approximately thirty- 
five of every hundred civilian workers in non-agri- 
cultural enterprises in August were on factory pay- 
rolls. The corresponding peacetime percentage is only 
slightly above thirty. 

Despite this unprecedented expansion of factory em- 
ployment, many manufacturing industries, particu- 
larly producers of consumer goods, are currently em- 
ploying fewer workers than a year ago. These de- 
clines are most pronounced in the hosiery, paper-box 
and furniture industries. Other industries adversely 
affected include stone, clay and glass, wearing apparel, 
automobiles, leather, knitted cloth, silk and rayon 
goods, and boots and shoes. 


3,163,000 so engaged compared favorably with the 
average for past periods of harvesting. 

Farm wages without board averaged $2.45 daily, as 
of July 1, 1942, as against $1.98 a year earlier. They 
ranged from $1.15 in South Carolina, $1.25 in Georgia, 
and $1.30 in Mississippi, to $4.25 in Oregon, $4.50 in 
California, and $4.85 in Washington. On the Pacific 
coast such wages have advanced by more than 35% 
over the preceding year, while in the East the avarage 
increase was less than 20%. 

Transportation and manufacturing were the only 
major industrial groups in which more people were at 
work in August than in July. Gains of 19,000 and 
323,000, respectively, in these groups were partly offset 
by declines of 47,000 in construction and 6,000 in 
mining. Employment in public utilities was unchanged. 

Employment in the trade and distribution group fell 
off by 41,000, the loss occurring primarily in retail 
trade. The total of 7.4 million for this group was the 
lowest August level of employment since 1939, and 
was almost half a million lower than a year ago. 

Emergency employment by WPA, CCC, and NYA 
was again cut by over 100,000 in August and dropped 
to 547,000, or approximately a fourth of the number 
on relief work at the beginning of the defense program. 


Auaust TRENDS 


Farmers faced their fall harvest with the lowest 
August total of farm family workers since World War I. 
Total agricultural employment, including hired workers, 
has moved steadily downward by about 300,000 
monthly since June. Slight gains were made in the pro- 


‘ . M. R. Gan 
curement of hired farm workers in August, and the increas 


Division of Industrial Economics 
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Personnel Practices 


Putting Over the 10% Drive 

The Standard Oil Company of California set up its 
payroll deduction plan for the purchase of War Bonds 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. One fourth of the employees 
had responded when the company decided to set a new 
pace for itself. The new campaign began on May 30 
when the company’s president spoke over the radio to 
all employees in the marketing area covered by the 
company and its subsidiary. He called for 10% payroll 
savings by all employees. 

Employees were divided into seven divisions, each 
headed by a “general” chosen from the rank-and-file 
employees. The divisions in turn were broken down into 
battalions and squads, and each squad leader was made 
a solicitor. War Savings bulletins were issued regularly 
to notify all employees of the drive’s progress. 

As an extra incentive the company donated $15,000 
to be distributed in War Savings stamps among the 
squads with 100% sign-up of employees, each saving 
10% or more per month. 

At the end of the campaign 99.6% of the employees 
solicited had pledged 10.7% of their salaries—a 
monthly group investment of $349,500.! 


Fashion to Solve a Factory Problem 

Anent objections of women factory workers to wear- 
ing slacks, the suggestion has frequently been made to 
have leading designers of women’s fashions plan work 
outfits that are smart as well as practical. Were the 
slacks more attractive, women workers probably would 
fall into line gladly in regard to the wearing of uniforms. 

The suggestion has taken effect and at a recent fashion 
show in New York City outfits for the factory worker 
were the focus of attention. The models included a red 
wool jersey helmet with visor and snood designed by 
Sally Victor. Lilly Daché had designed an air-condi- 
tioned turban to keep flowing locks out of cogs. A trim 
blue cotton uniform designed for the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company and a blue denim uniform with windbreaker 
jacket to match, designed for Montgomery Ward, were 
shown. Comfort, efficiency and speed were considered 
by the fashion experts in designing outfits for women 
in their new role. 


Unemployment Benefits During Conversion 

When the War Production Board ordered the produc- 
tion of clocks and watches to be terminated on July 31, 
1942, the Westclox Division of General Time Instru- 
ments Corporation had not completed its conversion 
to war work, with the result that it was impossible to 
transfer all employees to war jobs immediately. To alle- 


1From the September issue of the company’s bulletin to shareholders 
and employees. 


viate in part the financial hardships caused by inter- 
ruption in employment, the following unemployment 
benefits were given, beginning August 2 and terminating 
October 31, 1942. 

All Westcloxers who, on August 1, 1942, had five or 
more years of service and were available for duty if 
called were given (1) 60% of their hourly daywork rate 
for forty hours, for each week fully unemployed and 
(2) 60% of their hourly daywork rate for all hours under 
forty unemployed, for each week partially employed. 

The benefits cease if an employee receives work else- 
where during this period or if his services are terminated 
by the company. In case an employee’s services are 
terminated during this period for lack of work, he re- 
ceives at least one week’s benefits after notice of 
termination. 

The company reserves the right to change or discon- 
tinue these benefits prior to October 31, 1942, if unfore- 
seen circumstances arise.! 


Liberalized Pension Benefits for Women 


The B. F. Goodrich Company’s pension plan of Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, provided for a normal retirement age of 
sixty-five for men and sixty for women. This group 
annuity plan has now been changed so that women at 
age sixty are given the option of continuing their em- 
ployment to age sixty-five, provided they are qualified 
to perform their regular work. Any women who remains 
in active employment after sixty may retire at any time 
prior to sixty-five, but will be retired automatically at 
sixty-five. If the woman employee elects to remain in 
employment after age sixty, arrangements will be made 
for her to continue her contributions under the pension 
plan. 

This modification is being adopted by the company 
to liberalize the monthly benefits to women after 
retirement. 


Keeping in Touch With Employees in the Armed 
Forces 

The Chicago Title and Trust Company is publishing 
a magazine “Victory Topics” which is issued as “a 
friendly link between all of us here at the office and 
those of us serving in the armed forces.” This magazine 
is filled with snapshots and letters from the men in serv- 
ice. In one issue the location of employees in service 
was shown on a map of the United States. Usually the 
last page of the magazine is devoted to news of the 
employees on the home front. 

The Air Reduction Company has sent a well designed 
gift package to all employees of the organization in the 


“Tick Talk,” July, 1942. 
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armed forces with a note from the chairman of the 
company. 

The American Rolling Mill Company notified all of 
its employees in service that it had received the Army- 
Navy “E” Award for excellence in war production. The 
letter ended with the pledge that the company would 
maintain its standards of excellence so that when the 
men came back victorious, they could “gaze upon a 
star-studded flag.” 


Supplementary Premium Pay Clause 

The Associated Unions of America, an association of 
independent unions, has recommended the inclusion of 
a supplementary clause to be added to existing labor 
agreements for the purpose of clarifying and interpret- 
ing the President’s order of September 9 (Executive 
Order No. 9240) relating to premium payments for over- 
time, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. It is suggested 
that a clause such as the one shown below be incorpor- 
ated by mutual agreement of the parties to last for 
the duration of the war. 


“All time worked in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
and 40 hours in any workweek, and all time worked on the 
6th consecutive day in any regularly scheduled work- 
week, and all time worked on any holiday shall be paid 
for at the time and one-half rate. 

“All time worked on the 7th consecutive day in any 
regularly scheduled workweek shall be paid for at the 
double time rate.’’ 


Suggestion Award 


A stockkeeper employed by the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem was recently paid $2,605 as a suggestion award for 
an idea that saved the company approximately $26,000. 
The award was paid in two installments consisting of an 
initial award of $1,000 in November, 1941, and an addi- 
tional award of $1,605 in August, 1942. On August 5, 
the winner of the award received a letter from the 
president of the railroad which read: 


“It is with utmost pleasure that I forward draft of 
$1,605 as additional and final payment for your sugges- 


tion to use forgings instead of castings when repairing 
bolsters. I sincerely hope that it will encourage you to 
be on the lookout for an even better idea. Congratula- 
tions and best wishes.” 


Military Service Leaves for Women 


Many women from industry are preparing to enlist 
for active duty as Army or Navy nurses or in the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Army and Navy. To provide 
for such an event, the Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
has issued a statement of company policy which grants 
to all women enlisting the same rights and benefits 
granted to men entering the armed services. 

These include: (1) leave of absence for the duration, 
(2) accrued credited service during their leave of ab- 
sence, (3) continued eligibility for benefits under the 
company’s benefit plan, (4) military service allowance 
based on length of service with the company, and 
(5) allowances for dependents. 


Union Labels 


One of the most unusual clauses yet to be found in 
the constitution of a labor union is quoted below: 


‘Delegates to the biennial convention shall have at 
least four (4) union labels on their persons, when possible 
to obtain them, before being seated.” 


Stock Purchase Plan 


The 1937 series of the Sun Oil Company’s stock pur- 
chase plan matured recently. Under this distribution, 
the largest number of employees ever to participate in 
the final returns, 3,589, received 29,676 shares which 
represented the largest block of common stock in any 
of the series. The average for each participating em- 
ployee was 8.26 shares. The total number of shares so 
distributed by the company amounted to 198,700 
shares. For each share the employee purchased with his 
own money he received 1.07 shares additional as a 
result of the company’s contributions and the accumu- 
lation of surplus during the five years’ life of the plan. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
September 1 to September 30 


September 
2 Strike Leader Defies War Effort—In organizing a strike 


of truck drivers connected with coke manufacture, re- 
gional director of construction workers connected with 
United Mine Workers of America told strikers to stay 
away from their jobs to enforce their demands and that 
“in four days you will paralyze the whole coke situation.” 
WLB Takes Note of Industry Wage Levels—In the case of 
Lever Brothers Company, the WLB ruled against a wage 
increase. Although strict application of Board’s wage 


formula would permit increases of 6.8¢ an hour in one 
plant and 5¢ in another, wages already paid were rela- 
tively so high compared with the balance of the industry 


that further increase would create an even greater 
differential. 


Strike Loss Still a Problemn—War Labor Board reports 
that strikes in war industries during first seven months 
of this year caused a loss of 1,130,678 man days of work. 
This indicated that eight of every 10,000 workers were 
idle because of strikes in industries covered by the re- 
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Wage-Increase Announcements,’ September 1 to September 30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation.......... Brackenridge & hestle 
burg, Pa., and Dun 
kirk, N. Y 


Detroit, Mich, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Staten Island, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Hoboken, 
N. J.; Boston, Mass.; 
Baltimore, Sparrows 
Point, Md 


Grucible Steel’ Company:,......- 2... cn .:.. 4 Plants in Pennsyl- 
vania; 2 in New York; 


and 1 in Ohio 


Fort Schuyler Knitting Company............. 
Jesse French & Sons Division of H. & A. Selmer 

CON oR Ake ee ae ee 
General Motors Corporation 
Granite City Steel Company 


Utica, N. Y. 


New Castle, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New role City 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Columbus, O. 


3 YS ld PSS aT) eee Oe 
Iroquois Gas Corporation.........--..-s-+..-. 
Julian & Kokenge Company................. 
Latonia Refining Company................... Covington, O 
W. J. McCahan Sugar eames & Molasses 

(COREA SOG: oe ane ee react 
Merrimac Hat Corporation. .............5.++-. 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company............ 
Quaker Oats, Compan yous ono cioepeisiossig crew ets c 
Rochester Transit Corporation............... 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


William Schollhorn Company................. New Haven, Conn. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. ... 
PLOLCIn ye OOM PAI Vn -ct cee afave ferns <a erorii> = Be = 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


WnronkOuy Company eccaeie her. ne cists aries ares ss Los Angeles, Calif. 


Montgomery Ward & Company.............. Chicago, Ill 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


A t of N 
Iupeapsa| shaded ee 
516¢/hr. 8,500 | Retroactive to February 8, 1942 
6¢/hr. 3,000 ic earners. Hiring rates increased 
8 P 
$3/wk. (avg.) 425 
7% (avg.) | 78,000 | New minimum rates: mechanics, $1.20/hr.; 
unskilled labor, 8014¢/hr. 
5i6¢/hr. | ..... To hourly paid employees 
Ae ae ee To monthly paid employees earning up to 
$3,600/yr. 
$15/mo. | ..... To salaried employees earning $3,600 to 
$7,500/yr. 
5Yo¢/hbr. |{ ..... To hourly workers 
$10/mor- |) oe ee To all salaried employees earning up to 
$400/mo. 
Retroactive to February 15, 1942 
76¢/hr. 200 
716¢/hr. 100 


War Labor Board Decision 
To production workers. 
February 15, 1942 


4¢/br. | 225,000 


516¢/hr. 1,500 Retroactive to 


5% 500 | To all employees except executives 
5¢/hr. 600 | Retroactive to July 3, 1942 
5% 1,000 | To shoe workers. Retroactive to August 1, 
1942 
516 ¢/hr. 235 To hourly workers 
$10/mo. To salaried employees 
5¢/hr. 555 
1% 1,200 | Retroactive to June 29, 1942 
5¢/hr. 2,600 
10¢/hrs ee oe To all employees. Retroactive to July 1, 1942 
12¢/hr. 1,000 | To bus drivers, subway motormen and con- 
ductors, shop mechanics, maintenance men 
and other workers 
Telbr. ieee: To production workers. New minimum: 
55¢/hr. 
516¢/hr. 18,000 | Retroactive to February 15, 1942 
6% 3,000 | To all piece-work, hourly ‘and weekly em- 


ployees. Supplements two similar increases 
since May 1, 1941 
40¢/day To men on daily payroll 
$10/mo. 1,500 |{ To men on monthly payroll 
Retroactive to July 1, 1942 
War Labor Board Decision 


5¢/hr. 6,800 


Labor Chronology (Continued from page 336) 


September 
port. In the 728 strikes reported, 295,734 workers 
ignored the pledge of labor and industry leaders not to 
suspend operation. Non-defense strikes were not in- 
cluded in the compilation. 


3 Judge Refuses to Fix Terms of Union Officers—New York 
State Supreme Court Justice rules that courts cannot 
intervene in affairs of labor unions nor interpret their 
laws except in cases of grave necessity. In this case the 
Court was asked to fix tenure of union officers in the 
Hod Carriers and Common Laborers Union. 


5 Union Demands Wage Increase on Pain of Strike—CIO 
aluminum workers’ union serves notice on Aluminum 
Company of America to resume negotiations on wage 
increases denied by the War Labor Board before Septem- 
ber 15 or strike would be called. 


1 First Labor Freezing—War Manpower Commission de- 
clares twelve western states a “critical labor area’ and 
men in the copper and other nonferrous metals and lum- 
ber industries may not switch to other jobs without a 
“certificate of separation” from the United States Em- 

(Continued on page 339) 
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“How Collective Bargaining Works” 


HE Twentieth Century Fund has recently pub- 

lished a report entitled “How Collective Bargaining 
Works.” The tome of nearly 1,000 pages is as weighty 
as the subject with which it deals. Following its custom- 
ary procedure, the Twentieth Century Fund placed a 
committee in charge of the investigation and a special 
research staff did the actual investigating. The chair- 
man of the committee in charge was William H. Davis, 
who is also chairman of the National War Labor Board. 
The Research Director was Harry A. Millis, who is also 
chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. Thus, 
the two who supervised preparation of the report are 
the men who have been selected by the Administration 
for the two key posts in giving effect to its labor policy. 
The nature of this policy is indicated by a statement in 
the opening chapter of the book:! 


Then, (1933) for the first time in the nation’s history, 
unionism and the right to bargain collectively came under 
strong government protection and encouragement. 


Under these circumstances the reader is not led to 
expect an unduly critical attitude toward organized 
labor’s objectives or methods. 

The volume has one general chapter—“Organized 
Labor and the New Deal’’—which gives a condensed 
and very readable and informative history of organized 
labor and a picture of its present status. The remainder 
of the report is devoted to analyses of collective bar- 
gaining experience in specific industries, including daily 
newspapers, book and job printing, building construc- 
tion, bituminous and anthracite coal mining, railroads, 
men’s clothing, hosiery, steel, automobiles, rubber 
products, glass, electrical products and the Chicago 
service trades. 

The report has particular interest to the student of 
general labor conditions and trends because of its 
analysis of gains and losses in the membership of lead- 
ing national and international unions and its estimate 
of total union membership in the United States. It 
alludes only in general terms to one of the most acute 
questions of the present time—how many or what pro- 
portion of workers are under union security contracts of 
the various types such as closed shop, union shop and 
maintenance of membership. The accompanying tabular 
statement, based on data contained in the report indi- 
cates how widespread union membership is estimated 
to be in representative industries. 

The authors estimate that in 1941 the total member- 
ship in AFL, CIO and unaffiliated ‘‘outside’ unions 
“approached 11 millions,” and that an additional half 
million to a million “‘were in independent groups more 
closely connected with management than with the or- 

1Page 4, 


ganized labor movement.” It is not quite clear how the 
figure of 11 million is arrived at, since membership of 
AFL, CIO and independent unions shown in an appen- 
dix totals 9,413,000. Possibly allowance is made for in- 
creases in membership since the figures were announced. 


ESTIMATE PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES COVERED BY 
AGREEMENTS WITH OUTSIDE UNIONS 


90 or more 
Clothing, men’s 
Glass, containers 
Glass, flat 
Longshoremen, salt water transportation 
Mining, coal 
Newspapers (daily), mechanical tasks 
Railroads, steam 


75 but less than 90 
Aluminum 
Automobile 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery 
56 but less than 75 
Building construction 
Bus, inter-city 
Electrical manufacturing 
Glass—flint 
Hosiery (full-fashioned) 
Tron and steel 
Meat packing 
Printing and publishing—book, magazine and job 
Rubber 
Transportation, salt water, ship personnel 
Transportation, urban (electric railway, trolley, bus, motor- 
bus) 
45 but less than 55 
Bookbinding 
Flour milling and cereal manufacture 
Lithographing 
Quarrying 
Shipbuilding, private 
25 but less than 45 
Aircraft 
Boot and shoe 
Cement 
Die casting 
Farm equipment 
Machine tools 
Metal mining and nonferrous smelting and fabrication 
(excluding aluminum) 
Paper and pulp 
Textiles 
10 but less than 25 
Building service 
Cigar making 
Furniture 
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Hotels and restaurants 
Leather (tanneries) 
Lumber 
Newspapers (daily), editorial and commercial employees 
Petroleum refining 
Trucking 
Less than 10 
Chemicals 
Gloves 
Mercantile establishments 


Eleven million organized workers amount to about 
27% of the total of 40 million wage and salaried workers 
that were estimated to be actually at work in 1941. 


The authors recognize the difficulty in arriving at any 
reasonably accurate figure for total union membership 
in the United States. What constitutes union member- 
ship? Should the mere signing of a membership appli- 
cation card be regarded as membership, or should 
more convincing evidence of serious intent, such as 
actual payment of initiation fee and dues, be required ? 
For years, the AFL has measured its membership on the 
basis of the paid-up per capita tax turned over to the 
Federation by its constituent unions on the basis of their 
membership. No such financial restriction has been 
adopted by the CIO. In consequence, there has been 
no basis for comparing the announced membership 
totals of the two labor federations, or of assuming that 
the two totals can be combined with the membership 
in the railroad Brotherhoods to form a grand total rep- 
resenting bona fide union membership in the United 
States. 

The report urges reasons why the dues-paying re- 
quirement should not be regarded as an essential quali- 
fication in computing union membership. In newly or- 
ganized industries, it points out, employees cannot be 
expected to have attained the union consciousness and 
discipline that make dues-paying a matter of course. 
Interest, and therefore financial support, wax and wane 
according to whether or not vital issues are under nego- 
tiation. Also, many of the newer unions are in indus- 
tries with wide seasonal fluctuations, and continuous 
collection of dues is a greater problem than in more 
stable industries. It is contended, therefore, that 


“employees who join, work with the union and support 
its policies without paying dues regularly cannot be 
ignored,” 

This seems reasonable. But again, where can the line 
be drawn ? Employees who actively participate in union 
affairs may be regarded as members even if their inter- 
est is not sufficient to impel them to pay their dues. But 
how about those who, under the spell of organizing 
oratory, or under persuasion of one kind or another, 
sign a membership application card but show little if 
any further interest in union affairs except, perhaps, 
when a wage increase is under negotiation ? Can such a 
tenuous connection with a labor union be regarded as 
membership in any sense that means anything? Unless 
there is a definite and understandable standard, such as 
payment of dues, membership figures can be inflated 
to a pomt where they are without significance. 

The report finds that union security agreements are 
increasing, but that they still prevail chiefly in indus- 
tries where labor organization and collective bargaining 
have long been accepted. The statement that the closed 
shop is illegal on railroads is interesting in the light of 
the recent demand for the closed shop by fifteen non- 
operat ng unions affiliated with the AFL. 

The chapters on the development of collective bar- 
gaining in particular industries provide valuable his- 
tories of many of the outstanding instances of the 
growth of labor unions in membership and in power. 
This power has grown largely through the sympathetic, 
active and potent assistance of government agencies. 
Under war conditions some of these government agen- 
cies have been armed with almost dictatorial power 
in establishing working conditions and specifying the 
content of collective bargaining agreements. In fact, 
collective bargaining is fast yielding to government 
decree. If this condition continues through the war and 
into a postwar period of readjustment, just what 
function remains for organized labor to perform? Has 
it not already reached the point, paralleled earlier in 
several European countries, where government aid 
eventually becomes government control ? 


Haroutp F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


Labor Chronology (Continued from page 337) 


September 
ployment Service. The plan sets up machinery of appeal 
to safeguard workers and employers and recourse to 
appeal is provided also’for workers who apply for em- 
ployment in designated industries and are rejected. 
Nearly 200,000 workers are affected. 

9 Ban on Women Welders Ended—War Manpower Commis- 
sion edict declares that women are needed to produce 
ships and will be put to work within 48 hours. Ruling 
was caused by refusal of AFL Boilermakers’ Union to 
permit women welders to work on ship production. 


Sunday and Holiday Double-Time Pay Outlawed— 
By executive order the President ends payment of 
double-time for Sunday and holiday work as such. 
Double-time may still be paid for seventh consecutive 
day of work. Order is effective October 1. The order 
provides that no premium wage or extra compensation 
shall be paid on customary holidays, that time and one- 
half shall be paid for work performed on New Year’s 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
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mas and either Memorial Day or any other such holiday 
of greater local importance. 


W PB Decrees 48-Hour Week—WPB Chairman Nelson, in 
first order on working hours, requires 100,000 men em- 
ployed in lumber industry in Pacific Northwest to go on 
48-hour week to relieve a lumber shortage that is threat- 
ening to disrupt the war production program. 


Foremen Replace Strikers—A strike of cranemen, loaders 
and hookers forces huge Carnegie-Illinois Steel Mill at 
Gary to close overnight. Production starts again when 
a crew of work supervisors and foremen take over jobs 
of striking employees. Strike was unauthorized and 
union urged new men to fill jobs of strikers. 


Women Take Copper-Mine Jobs—¥For the first time, 
women take places beside men at copper mines in 
Arizona, filling jobs in concentrating plant and in the 
machine, pipe-fitting and repair shops. 


AFL Membership Grows—AFL reports that its total dues- 
paying membership at the close of its fiscal year, August 
31, was 5,482,581, representing a gain of almost a million 
over the previous year. 


Pay Rise For Short-line Rail Employees—President’s fact- 
finding body recommends to the President a wage in- 
crease of 10¢ an hour, retroactive to December 1, 1941, 
for about 10,000 employees of short-line railroads not 
affected by increase granted nearly a year ago to Class I 
railroad employees. 


75% of Wage Rates Now at Ceiling—Chairman of War 
Labor Board tells Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency that wages already have been stabilized for 
three-fourths of the employees in manufacturing indus- 
tries and the pay levels at which they are working may 
be viewed as ceilings. 


“Tittle Steel” Formula Applied to All Steel Industry— 
War Labor Board, in an attempt to end ineffectual col- 
lective bargaining between United Steel Workers and 
forty-one steel companies, adopts resolution calling 
upon the companies to show cause within ten days why 
the Board’s decision in Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion case should not be complied with. 


Ship Workers Strike for Ferry Service—Ship workers in 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company go on 
strike at being charged a 5¢-ferry toll for service pre- 
viously provided free. The city had purchased ferry 
boats of company and inaugurated the charge to cover 
expense of operation. 


WAAC Organization to Be Enlarged—Commander of 
WAAC reports that organization will have 12,000 offi- 
cers and auxiliaries in service by end of this year and 
25,000 by April 1. 

Supervisors Certified for Collective Bargaining—National 
Labor Relations Board, by 2 to 1 vote, and against ob- 
jections of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and many 
coal operators, certifies Mine Officials’ Union of America 
as exclusive bargaining agency for fifty-six assistant 
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foremen, fire bosses, weigh bosses and coal inspectors 
at three mines of Union Collieries Coal Company. 


CIO-AFL Unity Talks Postponed—Committees of AFL 
and CIO appointed to ¢arry on peace negotiations post- 
pone scheduled meeting because of prior engagements. 


Union Head Scores Work Stoppages—John Green, Presi- 
dent of Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers (CIO), tells delegates to annual convention 
that neither the nation nor its workers can afford now 
to engage in “the luxury of pre-war unionism as usual.” 


Petrillo Inquiry Voted—The Senate approves unani- 
mously proposal of Interstate Commerce Committee 
to conduct a full investigation of the order of James C. 
Petrillo, President of the American Federation of 
Musicians, forbidding union members to make recorded 
music under certain conditions. 


Rail Unions Ask Closed Shop—Fifteen American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions covering a million non-operating 
employees of nation’s major railroads demand closed 
shop and wage increases of 20¢ an hour. This is first 
effort of rail unions to obtain the closed shop clause. 


Unions Consider Postwar Jobs—Alan Haywood, CIO 
National Organizing Director, warns that labor must 
see to it that no wide-spread unemployment follows the 
war. He declares that if 8-hour day will not solve the 
problem through spread of employment “then we’ll have 
to have the 6-hour day or the 4-hour day.” 


Exemptions from Overtime Ban Announced—Secretary of 
Labor announces that 1/4 million building trades work- 
ers and 100,000 ship repair workers will be exempted 
from President’s order outlawing time and one-half for 
overtime when work falls on Saturday and Sunday 
within the 40-hour week. The Secretary had arranged 
for President to issue an executive order amending his 
order of September 9 to permit her to make certain 
exceptions. 


CIO and Brotherhoods Seek Representation—CIO and “Big 
Four” railroad brotherhoods seek to prevent being ex- 
cluded from the Anglo-American Labor Committee, 
which is still exclusively composed of the British Trade 
Union Congress and the American Federation of Labor. 
Feeling is that the Committee, seeking a rapprochement 
among the labor forces of the United Nations for the 
purpose of advancing the war effort, should more truly 
represent American labor. 


Damages Plus Back Pay May Be Sought—United States 
District Court Judge Conger rules that employees who 
receive restitution as a result of Wage and Hour actions 
brought by the government are also entitled to sue 
their employers for damages equal to the amount of the 
restitution. The decision states: “Acceptance by the 
employee of this wage restitution made by the employer, 
even though made at the instance or suggestion of the 
Wage and Hour Division, does not bar recovery of the 
additional amount as liquidated damages. If a worker 
is employed in excess of the specified hours without 
receiving the prescribed payment, he is entitled to twice 
the amount of the underpayment.” 
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